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My attention has been, by various circumstances, recently 
drawn to the subject set forth in the heading of this paper; 
and J have taken pains to procure from the Census Office 
such Tables as could be furnished, from the returns of the 
last Census, respecting the deaf and dumb. Some of these 
Tables, so far as I know, have not yet been made public, 
and though by no means as full and complete as we could 
wish, yet by comparison with the results of European enu- 
merations, and with the returns of the Census of 1830 and 
1840, some conclusions can be formed, not without interest 
and value, to those interested in the deaf and dumb. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Congress has not yet 
authorized the printing of the List of all the Deaf and 
Dumb in the Union, as asked for by the memorial presented 
in pursuance of a resolution of the Convention of 1850, and 
there is some reason to fear, (judging from the report of the 
committee on printing the Census,) that the printing of this 
most interesting and valuable document may finally be re- 
fused. There is reason to hope, however, that if it be not 
printed, a manuscript copy may be obtained from the Census 
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Office ; in which case, at least the results of a careful exami- 
nation of it will be made public in due time. 

In the mean while, I have been obliged to content myself 
with the tables obligingly furnished me from the Census Of- 
fice, which exhibit no smaller subdivisions than states, and in 
the classification of the deaf and dumb, though better adapted 
to the purposes of comparison than that adopted in the two 


former enumerations, is far from being as minute as could be ~ 


desired. One of these Tables, which has been published in 
the National Intelligencer, and thus has become generally 
accessible, gives the number in each state, of the deaf and 
dumb, blind, insane and idiotic, distinguished according to 
sex, and whether white, free colored, or slaves. The other 
Table, which has not, as I am aware, yet been published, in- 
cludes the deaf and dumb only, in two separate statements, 
first, classed as white and free colored, and each again dis- 
tinguished as male and female, and as under ten; ten and 
under thirty ; thirty and under seventy, and seventy and up- 
ward. Columns had been set apart for those unable to read 
and write, but no figures are found in them. In the second 
part of this Table, all the free (white and colored included 
together and the sexes not distinguished) are classed as born 
in the state, born in the United States, born in foreign coun- 
tries, and place of birth unknown. Respecting the slaves 
deaf and dumb, a statement is given of their ages only. 
The whole number returned, as “ born in the state,’ is 
6,937 ; “ born in the United States,” 1,959; “born in foreign 
countries,” 567; place of birth unknown, 151, of whom 112 
were returned from Illinois, probably nearly all by the neglect 
of a single assistant marshal. Of the 1,959, about 210 or 
220 are known to have been attending school out of their 
own state, to which nearly all of them will return, leaving 
only about 1,740 who really resided in a state not their native 
state; or less than one emigrant to four who remained at 
home. The classification of the general population in respect 
to place of nativity has not yet been completed. When it 
is made public, we shall be able to say positively what pro- 
portion of deaf mutes are found’ among emigrants. That 
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their proportion is probably smaller than among those who 
remain at home, I shall presently show from other considera- 
tions. I will here only remark that the number of deaf 
mutes of foreign birth is only about one-seventeenth of 
the whole, (slaves not included,) and as there have been 
more than a million and a half of immigrants landed in the 
country within the last ten years, and more than three-quar- 
ters of a million within the preceding ten, it may safely be 
estimated that the population of foreign birth is much more 
than one-seventeenth part of the whole free population. 

Neither has the classification of the general population ac- 
cording to age yet beencompleted. In order to compare the 
numbers of the deaf and dumb of the several ages embraced 
in the official Table with the whole population of the same 
age and color, I have been obliged to estimate the numbers 
of the present population of the different ages as in the same 
proportion that they were in the same states in 1840; which, 
though not strictly accurate, will, it is believed, be found 
very nearly so. With these preliminary remarks, I pass to 
the proposed brief examination of the statistics of the deaf 
and dumb. 

It is only since the instruction of the deaf and dumb be- 
gan to attract general attention, and to receive the aid of 
governments, a period comparatively very recent, that any 
enumerations of this class of population -have been made. 
Consequently the statistics of the deaf and dumb are yet 
very imperfect. Something, however, has been done, both 
by order of governments and by the conductors of institu- 
tions who have kept records respecting their pupils, within 
the last thirty years, and the materials thus collected already 
present a respectable bulk, and give promise of permanent 
value. 

One result of the different enumerations made is that, as 
far back as they extend, (only twenty-five or thirty years at 
most,) the number of deaf mutes in a given country is not 
found to vary greatly from a certain proportion to the popu- 
lation of the country. Whatever the causes of deafness 
may be, they are found so far constant that, in any popu- 
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lous and long-settled district, the proportion of deaf mutes 
seldom varies greatly from one period to another. And 
though different countries, or differently cireumstanced dis- 
tricts of the same country, may vary very considerably in their 
proportions of deaf mutes, yet even this variation has its 
limits. A few extreme cases excepted, there is, I believe, no 
country inhabited by Europeans or their descendants, in 
which, in a population of a million, there are less than three 
hundred and fifty deaf mutes, or more than about eight 
hundred. 

Of the extreme cases that have been referred to, the most 
remarkable are presented by certain districts of Switzerland, 
and the adjoining Duchy of Baden in Germany. The Can- 
ton of Berne contained, in 1836, 1,954 deaf mutes in a pop- 
ulation of 401,000, nearly one deaf mute in every two 
hundred souls. In that country, deaf-dumbness seems often 
connected with, or complicated by the greater infirmity of 
cretinism, so prevalent in many parts of Switzerland. 

Throughout Germany, with the exception of Baden, 
where the proportion of deaf mutes is said to be as high as 
one in five hundred souls; the proportion, in any considera- 
ble district, only varies from one in 1240 souls in Wirtem- 
berg, to one in 2180 in Saxony. And I believe there are no 
countries in which deaf mutes have yet been enumerated, 
Switzerland and Baden excepted, in which the proportions 
much transcend these limits, whether on the one side or on 
the other. 

Prussia seems to represent nearly the mean proportion, 
both of Germany and of Europe, having about one deaf 
mute in every 1550 souls. And this proportion being found 
nearly the average of all the countries in which enumerations 
of the deaf-mute population have yet been made, has been 
assumed to represent the general proportion in the whole 
human family, thus enabling us to estimate that, at a very 
moderate computation of the population of the world, there 
must be at least half a million of our fellow-beings bereft of 
the faculties of hearing and speech. It must be remembered, 
however, that, with the single exception of the colored pop- 
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ulation of the United States, enumerations of deaf mutes 
have only been made among nations of European races. 
Among the Asiatic, African, and aboriginal American races, 
the results may prove quite different. A few years since, the 
Rev. Samuel R. Brown, formerly a teacher of the deaf and 
dumb in the New York Institution, and then a missionary 
in China, made particular inquiry in that country for deaf 
mutes, but never met one, and could only hear of one case. 
Blindness, however, was very common in the celestial em- 
pire. I shall by and by show that in our own country, deaf- 
dumbness is less prevalent among the African race than 
among the whites, while with blindness, the cases are re- 
versed. It would not be surprising if the same peculiarity— 
greater liability to deafness and less to blindness, should 
hereafter be found to characterize the white races, when data 
shall have been obtained for comparing them in this respect 
with the other great divisions of the human family. 

I may here add that from the returns of the late Census, 
insanity is more prevalent than idiocy among the whites, and 
idiocy more prevalent than insanity among the blacks, an- 
other marked characteristic of the races, which I leave to 
the consideration of those who have made physiology a 
study. 

Speaking of the greater liability of one race than another 
to certain infirmities, it may be observed, that it would not 
be surprising if different families of the European stock 
should be found liable in different degrees to the loss of hear- 
ing, the Teutonic races, for instance, more than the Celtic ; 
but this is a point which must be left to the result of future 
investigations, no data .now existing for forming a satisfacto- 
ry judgment on it. But as the first enumeration of the deaf 
and dumb of Ireland has just been made at the instance of 
Dr. Wilde, of Dublin, who will spare no pains to make the 
returns accurate and comprehensive, when the results are 
made public, they may, perhaps, by comparison with enumer- 
ations made in this and other countries where Teutonic 
races prevail, enable us to form satisfactory conclusions on 
this as well as on many other points of interest. 
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That a liability to deafness should run through a whole 
race, need not surprise us, for deafness certainly runs in 
Jamilies. And though perhaps only one in fifty of deaf- 
mute heads of families may have deaf-mute children, yet 
they are more liable to have such children, other causes being 
equal, than heads of families who have no family predispo- 
sition. Cases are recorded, though rare, in which deafness 
has appeared in certain families through three generations." 

The inquiry respecting the liability of different races to 
deaf-dumbness is quite a novel one; but greater attention 
has been paid to the question of the influence of climate and 
of modes of living on the prevalence of this infirmity. Swit- 
zerland, where the proportion of deaf mutes is excessively 
great, is a cold, mountainous and humid region. Saxony 
and Belgium, where this proportion is small, are compara- 
tively level, dry and fertile. Warm countries, as Tuscany, 
appear to contain, on the whole, a smaller proportion of deaf 
mutes than cold countries, as Denmark and Scotland, but 
the difference is not great, nor very uniform. Still it is very 
probable climate has an important influence on the preva- 
lence of deafness, though among the many causes that may 
influence the proportion of deaf mutes in a given district, it 
is difficult to judge how much of the result is due to each. 

Hence it is that no satisfactory conclusions can be formed 
from the proporticns in districts of small population. It is 
only by collecting together a number of districts similar in 
climate, elevation, or other circumstances, so that the opera- 
tion of other causes may nearly balance each other, and the 
influence we wish to investigate ran through the whole, or 
be manifestly deficient in the whole, that we can confidently 
pronounce on the effect of such influences. Such a labori- 
ous comparison of Census returns to any extent has never 
yet been made, but it is in contemplation to attempt it in 
part, when we are in possession of the list of the deaf and 
dumb in the United States. Meantime from the general 
statement we have, some conclusions may be formed not 
wholly uninteresting or uninstructive. 


*Twenty-eighth Report of the American Asylum, p. 41. 
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The value of the enumerations of the deaf and dumb 
made in this country, before the last made in 1850, has been 
greatly impaired, both by the scantiness of the particulars 
noted, and by the carelessness of the returning officers: 
The most remarkable instance of this carelessness is in the fact 
that many white deaf mutes must, in 1830 and 1840, have 
been placed in the column appropriated to colored deaf 
mutes ; (we have noted colored deaf mutes returned from 
certain towns from which no colored. population was return- 
ed ;) the effect of which was to propagate widely what now 
proves to be a very erroneous idea, that deaf mutes were far 
more numerous, proportionally, among the colored popula- 
tion of the northern states than among the whites. The 
last Census (in taking which a line was given to every indi- 
vidual noting the color, sex, age, ete., of each opposite his or 
her name) has set this right, and shown that in fact the pro- 
portion of deaf mutes, as I have already remarked, is much 
smaller among the free colored people than. among the 
whites, the case with the blind being just the reverse. 
Among the slaves the proportion of deaf mutes is still much 
smaller. There may be here some reason to distrust the 
accuracy of the Census, as we can hardly imagine the master 
or overseer of a large number of slaves as ready and accu- 
rate in giving a description of each, as the head of an ordi- 
nary family in giving a description of each member of the 
family, and the smallest proportion of deaf mutes returned 
among the slaves is in those states where they are owned in 
the largest numbers by few masters. Still it would be quite 
consistent with the theory of the greater liability of the 
white race to deafness to find the free colored, who have in 
general, a larger admixture of white blool, more liable to 
that infirmity than the slaves. The difference between these 
two classes may be owing in part to this, and in part to the 
greater inaccuracy of the enumeration of the slaves. 

Besides the influence of climate and of race, it has been 
held that a want of physical comforts and of enlightened care 
in infancy, tends to increase the prevalence of deafness as of 
other infirmities. It has been believed that deafness is more 
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common, in proportion to numbers, among the poor who in- 
habit uncomfortable and unwholesome dwellings, and take 
comparatively little care of the wants of their children, than 
among the more intelligent and better provided classes. On 
this point, however, we have as yet, little definite statistical 
information. The great apparent proportion of deaf mutes 
among the free people of color used to be cited in confirma- 
tion of this theory, as this class of population are generally 
among the poorest and worst ledged; but as we have seen, 
this proves to be a mere error in the returns. And the fact 
that the smallest proportion of deaf mutes is returned from 
great cities where poverty is found in the most miserable ex- 
tremes, is certainly unfavorable to the theory under consid- 
eration. It may be, indeed, that the returns from cities are 
more inaccurate than from country districts, but we may also 
suppose that in the great mortality among children in cities 
and in unhealthy localities, deaf and dumb children, or those 
liable to become so, being probably below the average in 
soundness of constitution and tenacity of life, perish more 
readily than others. 

In examining the returns of the Census, I will not go into 
the details of each state. The population of some of the 
states is too small to make the proportion of deaf mutes of 
much statistical value, and moreover, in the several New 
England states, this proportion is greatly affected by the fact 
that a large proportion of their deaf mutes were absent from 
the families to which they belong, being collected‘ into one 
school at Hartford. A like circumstance affects the propor- 
tion in the middle states, though to a less degree. I shall 
therefore class the states in sections, so arranged as to place 
together those most alike in certain circumstances. 

For the purpose of comparing the last Census with the 
former ones, I shall, for the convenience of availing myself 
of calculations previously made, class the states as 1, New 
England ; 2, The four Middle States, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Delaware; 3, The North Western 
States, from Ohio to Iowa; 4, The Southern Atlantic States 
from Maryland to Georgia; 5, The South Western and ex- 
treme Southern from Florida to Missouri; 6, The extreme 
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From this Table it will be seen that the proportion of deaf 
mutes, in each great section of the Union, has remained tol- 
erably uniform. In New England, it has, within the twenty 
years, varied only between 1:1799 and 1-1854; in the South- 
ern Atlantic states, only between 1:1790 and 1-1830; in the 
Middle states, between 1:1923 and 1: 2201; in the neetaneet. 
ern states, between 1-2028 and 1-2220. The greatest distur- 
bance of the ratio has been in the North-western states, 
where it was 1-:2244 in 1830, 1-2780 in 1840, and 1-2160 in 
1850. This fluctuation of the proportion of deaf mutes in 
the North-western states, Iam hardly prepared to account for. 
It may be owing, in part, to an unusual inaccuracy in taking 
the census of 1810 in these states; and in part, to unknown 
causes by which deafness may have been rendered more 
prevalent in that region since about the year 1835 than be- 
tween 1825 and 1835. This is a point that demands some 
examination. 

There seem to be certain periods when deafness becomes 
in a small degree epidemic in a certain district. Hence we 
find an increase in the proportion of deaf-mute children, not 
as I shall hereafter explain, at the census taken while those 
children are in early infancy and the deaf-mutism of many 
of them yet unrecognized, but at the next succeeding census. 
At the third census the proportion generally decreases ; and 
if the epidemic period be not repeated, it settles down to the 
average or below it. Thus, in New Jersey there was in 1830, 
one deaf mute to 1,352 souls; in 1840, one to 1,953, and in 
1850, only one to 2,220." The decrease in 'the north-western 
states, between 1830 and 1840, may be owing, besides the 
supposed inaccuracy of the census, to the great emigration 
into that region, there always being a smaller proportion of 
deaf mutes in a population composed of recent immigrants 
than in a stationary population; and the increase of the last 
census can only be ascribed, to one of these epidemic peri- 
ods, probably occurring between 1830 and 1810, though not 
affecting the census till 1850. 


*The numbers in each case corrected by allowing for deaf mutes then at- 
tending schools out of the state. 
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Among the causes that make deafness more prevalent at 
certain periods than at others, are various diseases, as scarlet 
fever, small-pox and measles, in the case of accidental deaf- 
ness; and in cases of congenital deafness, maternal anxiety, 
to which many cases are ascribed, with what degree of truth 
it would be presumptuous now to judge, may sometimes be- 
come epidemic, At least there are certain years in which 
the nervous system of females is rendered more than usually 
excitable, and shocks that may have a deleterious influence 
on the offspring are more common. This is particularly the 
case in a country that is the seat of war. Many mothers in 
France have ascribed the infirmity of their congenitally deaf 
children to alarms sustained during the invasion of France 
by the Allies in 1814 and 1815, and its subsequent occupa- 
tion. When we are able to make out a more minute state- 
ment of the ages of our deaf-mute population than we yet 
possess, we shall examine whether a proportion larger than 
the average seems to have beén born in time of war. It 
should be added, that some of the diseases that destroy the 
sense of hearing may operate before birth, and it is possible, 
these diseases may have certain periods of prevalence. 

Another cause which has been assigned for the birth of 
deaf-mute children in many cases—viz., the intermarriage of 
near relatives, can only be verified by an extensive inquiry 
into individual cases; and not from the usual returns of a 
census. The data we new possess are not sufficient to ena- 
ble us to form any satisfactory conclusions on that point. 

Before examining whether the returns throw any light on 
the influence of climate on the proportion of deaf mutes, it 
is necessary to attend to the influence*of emigration. Ihave 
already remarked that a population composed chiefly of re- 
cent immigrants generally presents a small proportion of 
deaf mutes. This is strikingly exemplified in California, 
and the recently settled territories, which only present six 
deaf mutes in a population of 193,000, and the Table already 
given shows that, while the Atlantic states taken together 
have one deaf mute in 1,961 souls, the western and south- 
western have. only one in 2,245. But to show more clearly 
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the influence both of emigration and of climate, we will ar- 
range the states, leaving out the extreme west, in a somewhat 
different order. The six New England states may remain 
together; but the Middle states we will extend to the Poto- 
mac by adding Maryland and the District; annex Missouri 
to the north-western section; form a new section under the 
name of central states, to comprise Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee, and class 
together the remaining southern and south-western states, in- 
cluding Texas, as extreme southern states. 


TABLE Il. 


Census of 1850. 


mone White |White D.& D. White Blind. |White Insane.| White Idiots. 
? Popula’n.} No. | Ratio. No. | Ratio. No. | Ratio.} No. | Ratio. 


New England,/|2,705,772| 1,504/L°1799 i,201/1°2253/ 3,796) 1-716 2,368|L 1142 
Middle states, |6,302,066) 2,961)1°2128 2,439|1-2584] 5,308|1°1137] 3,870 1°1630 


6 
5 
11S, N.E. Poto. |9,007,838) 4,465)1.2018 3,640)1°2475/ 9,104/ 1-990) 6,238 1'1444 
7N. W. states, [5,263,458] 2,407|1°2186 1,645)1°3200) 2,444)1-°2155) 3, 314 1°1588 
5 
7 


Central states, |3,241,503) 1,881)1°1729 1,881/1.1729) 2,517/1°1238| 3 329 1:974 
Ext. S. states, |1,862,454) 652/1°2731 731/1°2548 873)1-2110 1,301/1°1431 


By comparing the New England with the north-western, 
and the central with the extreme southern, we see the influ- 
ence of emigration, which, it will be observed, is even greater 
in the case of the blind than of the deaf and dumb. In 
other words a smaller population of adult deaf mutes, and 
of families containing deaf-mute children are tempted to 
emigrate than of the general population, and of the blind a 
still smaller proportion. 

And by comparing the states north-east of the Potomac 
and north-west of the Ohio with the extreme southern states, 
we see the influence of climate. In the former the deaf and 
dumb are more numerous; in the latter, lying much more un- 
der the sun, the blind are more numerous. In the central 
states, the relative influence of climate on the proportion of 
the deaf and dumb and of the blind appears to be balanced, 
for in those states the numbers of those two classes are 
equal. 

And though it is aside from the purpose of this paper, it 
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may not be without interest to add in passing, that insanity 
is proportionably more prevalent at the north and particular- 
ly at the east, and idiocy at the south and west. 

In the following Table we have /laced in contrast the 
white and colored races. 


TABLE III. 


‘Deaf& Dumb] Blind. Insane. 
| No. | Batio. No. No. | Ratio. Ratio. 


Whites, 19,630,738 9,466) 12073] 7,997 1°2455] 15,158) 1°1295) 14,230|1- 1384 
Freecolored, 428,661) 145)1°2956, 494) 1867) 321) 1:1335) 436) 1°983 
Slaves, 3,204, 089) 489}1°6552) 1,211/1°2646)  291/1°11011) 1,040)1 3081) 


Total colored, 3,632,750! 634'1°5730/1.7051-2131| 612! 1°5936| 1,476/1-2461| 


I have already remarked on the probable greater inaccura- 
cy of the returns with respect to the slaves than with respect 
to either of the other classes. In South Carolina, where 
the slaves far outnumber the whites, there are returned 
upon a slave population of nearly 385,000, only fifteen deaf 
mutes, fifty-two blind, nine insane, and fifty idiots. On the 
other hand in the adjoining state of North Carolina, with a 
slave population of only 288,412, there are returned slaves 
deaf and dumb fifty-two, blind 117, insane twenty-four, idi- 
ots 138, in each case from twice to thrice the number, and 
from two and a half'times to five times the proportion. 
It is not easy to imagine any other cause for this excessive 
difference between two adjoining states, than the greater 
inaccuracy of the census, when it relates to slaves, collected 
in large bodies on a few plantations. 

Allowing for this inaccuracy, we shall find blindness and 
idiocy, as I have already remarked, more prevalent among the 
colored races than among the whites, and deafness and in- 
sanity less so. Why this should be so, and why the propor- 
tion of insane among the slaves should be so small as after 
making every allowance it must be, are questions which 
I am not now prepared to discuss, but would suggest them 
to physiologists as interesting topics of inquiry. 

The proportion between the sexes of each class under con- 
sideration is a subject of some interest. Among the popu- 
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lation at large, the males exceed the females in the ratio of 
about twenty-five to twenty-four, but among the deaf and 
dumb, the males are to the females nearly as five to four. 
Similar results have been presented by European enumera- 
tions. Among the blind and the idiotic, the disproportion 
of males is still greater, being as four to three; but among 
the insane, the sexes are nearly equal. I may add that even 
in countries where the total female population exceeds the 
male, the male deaf mutes have been found far to outnum- 
ber the females. 

I will detain the reader upon but one other topic connected 
with the census returns, the ages of the deaf mutes returned. 
This is a point of considerable importance, going to show 
that probably one-half or more of the deaf mutes, under ten 
years of age, were unrecognized or overlooked. I ‘have al- 
ready remarked that not having yet obtained a statement of 
the ages of the general population according to the last cen- 
sus, I have considered it to be sufficiently accurate for my 
purpose to assume, that the proportion of the different ages 
does not differ materially from the proportion of the same 
ages in 1840. 

In the Table which has been obligingly furnished me from 
the Census Office, there must be a serious error in the num- 
ber returned as over seventy, for one-half of the whole num- 
ber over that age, are returned from two states, Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania; and I know of no causes to collect 
aged deaf mutes in those two states. The effect is, to make 
the number of deaf mutes in Massachusetts, over seventy 
years of age, more than one-tenth of the whole, and in Penn- 
sylvania, more than one-eighteenth. Such proportions, being 
four times as great as the proportion of persons of seventy 
and upward in the general population, are utterly incredible, 
I can only account for this result by supposing, that some of 
the assistant marshals, in each of the two states, have erro- 
neously returned, as deaf and dumb a number of old people 
who had merely become deaf by age. The proportions of 
deaf-mute septuagenarians in the other twenty-nine states 
do not but little exceed the proportion of persons of the same 
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age among the whole population; but as the error just con- 
sidered may have had some influence in the other returns too, 
we must accept very cautiously the favorable view of the 
comparative longevity of the deaf and dumb which is pre- 
sented on the face of the returns. 

I will, therefore, include in one sum deaf mutes between 
thirty and seventy, and those over seventy. Computing the 
whole population of the same color, sex and age, as being 
in like proportion to the total population of that color as it 
was in 1840, we have: 


TABLE IV .—Wuitss. 
1. Males. 


Population.|Deaf & Dumb.| Ratio. 


Under ten, 3,174,500 888 1°3570 
Of ten to thirty, 4,092,100 2,634 1.1550 
Above thirty, 2,762,000 1,638 1°1700 


2. Females. 
Under ten, 3,029,800 720 | 1.4200 


Of ten to thirty, 3,987,600 2,082 171930 
Above thirty, 2,584,000 1,400 1°1750 


[N. B. Seventy-one males and thirty-six females were re- 
turned from Illinois, whose ages were not given.] 


From this Table it appears, that the proportion of deaf 
mutes, returned as under ten, is with each sex considerably 
less than half as large as the proportion between ten and 
thirty. This result is nearly uniform in every district of con- 
siderable population, wherever enumerations of deaf mutes 
have been made, whether in America or Europe." To put 
the point in a clearer light, we will compare the present 
number of deaf mutes over ten years of age with the whole 
number returned ten years ago. 

White deaf and dumb, present number over ten, 7,754 

White deaf and dumb, whole number returned in 1840, 6,682 


* See Eighteenth Report of the N. Y. Institution, page 59, and Twenty-third 
Report, page 19 and sequel. 
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If the ages of the 107 from Illinois just mentioned were 
known, this difference would be found still greater, at least 
1,150. 

The present white aremne over ten is estima- 


ted at, 13,426,200 
Whole white population’ in "1840, 14,189,200 
Decrease in ten years, , —" 763,000 


It is impossible to ascribe ni increase in the number of 

the deaf and dumb above shown, to emigration from abroad, 
for in 1850, the whole number of deaf mutes returned as of 
foreign birth including those under ten, and those who were 
in the country before 1840, was only 567, hardly half the in- 
crease ; and we have just seen that the emigration of per- 
sons born before 1840 has fallen short by three-quarters of a 
million at least, to balance the loss by death to the whole 
white population who were living in the United States in 
1840. 
_.We have already shown that the gain to the deaf-mute 
population, by immigration is probably less in proportion 
than to the general population. It may then be safely as- 
sumed, that the number who were living in 1840, should 
have decreased in 1850 by the excess of deaths over immi- 
gration at least one-eighteenth part. And as we find in 
1850, about 7,832 over ten, allowing for those in Illirois, we 
find by this rule, the number in 1840 should have been 8,292, 
instead of the returned number 6,682, a difference of 1,610, 
or 24 per cent., which, as the general proportion of deaf 
mutes to the whole population has but slightly varied, can 
only be ascribed to the imperfectness of the returns where 
young children are in question. Allowing a proportional 
deficiency in the returns for 1850, we shall have, 

Number of white deaf mutes returned, . ‘ 9,669 

Add 24 per cent., . 2,272 


Approximation to the real number, - . 11,941 
This estimate may possibly prove rather too high, for if 
we add the whole 2,272 to the number now returned as un- 
der ten it will make the proportion of deaf mutes under that 
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age 1:1600, whereas the average proportion between the ages 
of ten and thirty is only 11740. To keep on the safe side, 
therefore, we-will only suppose the number under ten ought 
to be as large in proportion to the population of the same 
age, as the number between ten and thirty, which would 
give 3,566 white deaf mutes under ten, instead of 1,608, and 
make the total of white deaf and dumb 11,377. To this 
should be added an increase of at least six per cent. for the 
two years since June, 1850, making the probable present 
number 12,060. 

Applying the same correction to the number returned from 
my own State, New York, we shall have, 

White deaf mutes returned under ten, 181 propor. 1.4865 

Making this proportion equal to the 499 « 14770 

next, we have, 


Deaf mutes returned between ten ’ 
and thirty, 61170 


Deaf mutes returned over thirty, 390 “ 1:2290 
Whole number returned, . 1,297 “ 1-2351 
Number corrected as above, . . 1615 “ 41-1888 


Only ten colored deaf mutes were returned in a colored 
population of 47,397. Colored deaf mutes, I need hardly 
say, are in this and other Northern States as much entitled 
as the whites to the means of education, and several are, or 
have been in the New York Institution, and I believe in 
other Northern institutions. 

Applying the same test to New York that has just been 
applied to the returns from the whole Union, we find that, in 
1840, the number of white deaf mutes returned was 1,039. 
In 1850, there were returned 1,117 above ten years of age, 
an increase of one-thirteenth part. The whole white popu- 
lation, in 1840, was 2,378,890 ; the estimated number above 
ten in 1850, is 2,176,400, a decrease of more than one-twelfth 
part. If there has been a similar decrease, by excess of 
deaths and emigration over immigration among the deaf and 
dumb, in order that there may be 1,117 deaf mutes over ten 
now, there should have been 1,220 deaf mutes in 1840, in- 


stead of the returned number, 1,039; and making a propor- 
Vou. V. 3 
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tional correction in the whole number returned for 1850, we 
shall have 1,521 white deaf mutes in the State—a smaller 
number than was just obtained by estimating the proportion 
under ten to be as great as the proportion between ten and 
thirty. I am inclined to believe from the number of appli- 
cants for admission into the New York Institution, the last 
estimated number 1,521, is, to say the least, not too high. 

The causes of the great deficiency in the number returned 
as under ten years of age, are, the difficulty of determining 
in the first year or two, whether the child hears or not, (in 
fact the conviction that the child is deaf is often only forced 
on the parents when, at the usual age, it proves unable to 
learn to speak,) and in the case of children who have become 
accidentally deaf, yet retaining the ability to utter a few 
words, the unwillingness of the parents to class them with 
the deaf and dumb. 

It is easy to show that the same causes operate in every 
State. Taking the six New England States, together, we 
find, in 1840, white deaf mutes 1,194. In 1850, the number 
over ten was 1,337, an increase of 143, or one-seventh. The 
whole white population, in 1840, was 2,212,165; the white 
population over ten in 1850 was not far from 2,009,700, a 
decrease of 202,400, or nearly one-tenth. 

In Ohio, the proportion of deaf mutes in the population 
under ten is only 1-4200; in the population of ten and under 
thirty, it is at least 1-1500, nearly thrice as great. 

The following Table will give these proportions for the 
few states for which I have found leisure to calculate them. 
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TABLE V. 


Showing proportions of white deaf mutes to the white population of the 
same age in 1850. 


STATES. Under 10. | 10 to 30. Over 30. Total. 
New England, 1°4180 11740 1°1290 11799 
New York, . 1°4825 1:1770 1:2290 1°2351 
Pennsylvania, 1°3060 1°1680 1°1560 1°1571 
Virginia, 1:3080 1:1250 1:1230 1°1541 
Tennessee, > 1°3650 1°2150 1°1960 1°2259 
Alabama, . 1°4320 1°2160 1°2350 1:2777 
Ohio, 1-4200 1°1490 1°2030 1:2083 
The Union, Males, 1°3570 1°1550 1°1700 1:1920 
The Union, Females, " 1°4200 1°1930 1°1750 1°2265 

Do. both sexes, 1°38S0 1:1740 1°1725 1°2073* 


Whatever may be the numbers of deaf-mute children, or 
of those destined to become such, under the age of ten, the 
returns of the number between ten and thirty may be assum- 
ed to be tolerably correct. And judging from the ages of * 
the general population, we estimate as one-sixteenth of those 
between ten and thirty, the number between twelve and thir- 
teen, (which is the best age of admission into an institution, 
and the age prescribed in the New York Institution and 
some others.) According to this estimate, we have calcula- 
ted for each section of the Union, and for several of the 
states, the number which, if we propose to educate the whole, 
should be admitted annually; and the number which, allow- 
ing an average continuance of six years, (and less should not 
be prescribed for deaf mutes of fair capacity,) should now 
be in school; adding the number cetoemy | in school at the 
date of my last advices. 


*It is to be noted that the seventy-one males and thirty-six females in Illinois 
whose ages are unknown are included in the total. 
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TABLE VI. 


Whole D.|Should be Deficien 
STATES. & D. ten cy. 
to thirty. | admitted 


New England. ° ° 626 1-6 
New York, . 726 1-5 
Pennsylvania, 555 1-2 
All the five Middle States, 4 1,485 1-3 
Virginia, . 320 1-2 
|All the five Central States, é 982 5-12 
Seven Extreme Southern, 335 2-3 
Seven North-western, 1,326* 1-4 
Ohio, . 542 1-3 
The whole Union including 
California and 4,770 1-3 


In New England and the Middle States, the number in 
school has been corrected by allowing for pupils from other 
sections of the Union and from the Canadas. In the North- 
western and Central sections of the Union, it is estimated 
the number from those sections in Eastern institutions is 
equal to the number in their schools from the extreme South. 
The last named section has as yet, but one young and small, 
but prospering institution, that of Cave Spring, Georgia; but 
sends several pupils to institutions farther north. 

From this Table it appears, that the most ample provision 
for the education of the deaf and dumb is made in New 
England and New York; that the Extreme Southern States 
are those in which there is the greatest deficiency, and next 
to them, I regret to say, stands Pennsylvania. The Table 
is probably too favorable to the North-western: States, as 
those states have increased since 1850 more in proportion 
than the Eastern and Southern States. If we allow for the 
increase since June, 1850, the deficiency will be still greater, 
especially in Pennsylvania, and in the North-western and 
extreme Southern States. 

Of the apparent deficiency, however, a part is owing to 
pupils continuing in school less than six years, in a few cases, 
because a longer term is not allowed by the State, but in 
much the greater number, through the selfishness or mistaken 


* Of the 107 returned from Illinois, whose ages are not given, half are sup- 
posed to be between ten and thirty. 
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kindness of their friends. If we were to calculate by the 
number of admissions annually, comparing it with the num- 
ber given above who ought to be admitted annually, we 
should come nearer to the actual number who do receive 
more or less instruction. In the New York Institution, for 
instance, the admissions, not including the readmissions, for 
three years past have averaged forty-four; and allowing five 
of these to be from beyond the State, there will remain thir- 
ty-nine admissions from our own State annually, a defi- 
ciency of only about one-seventh. And as the New York 
Institution for some years past, has never refused any proper 
applicants, it may safely be affirmed that means of education 
are provided for all the deaf and dumb in that great State ; 
who are not kept from school either by physical or mental 
disease, or by the apathy, ignorance or mistaken fondness of 
their own natural guardians. 

After making every allowance, however, the deficiency in 
Pennsylvania and in the states farther south and west will 
still continue deplorably large. I am persuaded that the 
friends of the deaf mute in these sections of the Union will 
not rest content to fall so far short of the good end at which 
we all aim, the restoration to usefulness and happiness and 
Christianity of all the deaf and dumb. In the Southernand 
Western States the cause has made most encouraging ad- 
vances within a few years, and we may well hope the period 
is not remote when the means of education will be provided 
for every child in our broad and favored land, whether able 
to hear and speak, or by a dispensation of Providence, deaf 
and dumb. 


ON THE PROPER USE OF SIGNS IN THE INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tuere is no greater obstacle to progress in any branch of 
art or science, than a bigoted and unreasoning attachment to 
system. Kclecticism is the only sound philosophy. Noman 
has a right to draw a circle around the spot whereon he 
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stands, and insist that all within the sweep of his compasses 
is truth, and all without is error. If one were a god in wis- 
dom and knowledge, he might, indeed, do this; for without 
doubt there is a perfect system or body of truth, having all 
its parts and members harmonious with each other. The 
difficulty is that man is not infinite, and whenever he ‘at- 
tempts to construct a form of faultless symmetry, he is sure 
to find at last that the image he has built, although not with- 
out the glitter of pure gold upon it, is nevertheless part iron 
and part clay. 

The art of instructing the deaf and dumb is yet compara- 
tively new, and it is not to be supposed that we have already 
reached its last limit of perfection. As we advance along 
the path of progress, there must be some “ undiscovered coun- 
try” still before us ; some higher ground which neither ourselves 
nor our predecessors have as yet ascended. I can not consent 
to marry myself to any “system” and abide in it till death, for 
better or worse ; call it French, call it German, call it French- 
American, or call it what youwill. The only proper position 
for a true man to take is one of perfect independence ; whence 
he can look, with an equal eye, upon whatever comes before 
him, and receive every applicant for his favor, precisely accord- 
ing to the proofs of positive value which it,brings. 

In my view, there is no single question of so great practi- 
cal concern to the members of our profession, as the one 
which I now propose to consider. We shall all agree, that 
signs have a place, and a very important place, in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. On this point, at least, there is 
no difference of opinion among American teachers; and in- 
deed, if the word signs is understood, as it should be, to in- 
clude all attitudes of the body, expressions of the counten- 
ance and motions of the limbs, which help to convey the 
thoughts of one mind to another; I am convinced that there 
is no one, either in this country or in Europe, who will not 
admit their value and even their necessity. For the purposes 
of religious instruction, of discipline, of communication with 
the whole body of pupils, of judicious use in the school-room 
and elsewhere, the language of signs is an instrument of 
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convenience which it would be utter folly to reject, even 
were it possible (as it certainly is not) to do without it. 

When certain German teachers profess to discard this 
language entirely, I suppose that they do not mean to refer 
at all to such signs and gestures as we call “natural,” but 
only to the “methodical” inventions of the early French 
masters. By no other supposition can I explain the indubit- 
able fact that there is no man among them who is not com- 
pelled to make constant use of natural signs in the instruc- 

_tion of his pupils. The testimony on this point is most 
abundant. I will only produce a single paragraph from the 
late excellent work of the Abbé Carton, of Belgium, entitled, 
Memoire sur ? Education Intellectuelle des Sourds Muets. 
He says, “ All institutions [for the deaf and dumb] make use 
of signs; and when the Allgemeine deutsche Real-Encyklo- 
pedie attempts to distinguish the French from the German 
school, by the simple fact that the former employs signs, and 
the latter, articulation, it assumes a false ground of difler- 
ence; since the Germans, no less than the French, avail 
themselves of the help of signs, in teaching the language of 
words. ‘The reason is plain; there is no other possible meth- 
od by which this language can be taught, during the first 
period of the education of the deaf mute.” Every one 
familiar with the facts knows that this statement of Carton af- 
firms the precise truth of the matter. I conclude, therefore, 
that all teachers of the deaf and dumb, of whatever school 
or country, agree in this; that signs, in the largest sense of 
the term, must be employed in the explanation of words ; 
because they are in fact, the only natural interpreters of 
words. 

And let me add here, that if signs are to be used at all, it 
is very important that they should be made with distinctness, 
naturalness, gracefulness and dignity. I would not have 
them employed, as they now too often are, in such a manner 
as to reveal, most painfully, the monkey element in man. 
Those contortions of the countenance and of the body in 
which so many of our pupils indulge, should be prevented in 
every possible manner, as. half ludicrous and half disgust- 
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ing; and the teacher should be careful also, that his wise 
precepts in this respect, be not contradicted and neutralized 
by his own foolish example. 

I have said that all teachers of the deaf and dumb, agree 
in the general truth, that signs must be used, to some extent, 
in the education of their pupils; but as we narrow the field 
of inquiry, we discover a wide difference of opinion in re- 
spect to the kind of signs which should be employed, and the 
place which they should occupy in the best plan of deaf- 
mute instruction. This diversity exists, not only between 
ourselves and foreign teachers, but also and perhaps equally, 
among ourselves. ‘The time has come for a full and free dis- 
cussion of the whole subject, with the design of discovering 
the via optima of our art, and of securing, if possible, com- 
plete harmony of sentiment, among those who are engaged 
in the same benevolent work. 

The main proposition which I shall attempt to establish 
in the present paper, is this: A too abundant and too con- 
stant use of signs, to the neglect of dactylology and written 
language, is the grand practical error of the American insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb. 

None will doubt that by far the most important acquisi- 
tion which the deaf mute can make is the knowledge of writ- 
ten language. A knowledge, not only of the significance of 
isolated words, but of words in all their various relations to 
each other. A knowledge which shall enable him to under- 
stand, clearly and quickly, whatever is addressed to him, and 
to convey his own thoughts and feelings in a free, correct and 
natural manner. Having this, the deaf mute holds in his 
hands the master-key, by which to unlock the richest treas- 
ures of recorded science; and if the will is not wanting, 
there is nothing to hinder him from carrying forward the 
great work of self-education, to the highest mark of human 
attainment. 

But it is precisely at this point, where the strength of ex- 
cellence is especially needed, that the weakness of our pres- 
ent system reveals itself. By the aid of signs, we can fill the 
minds of our pupils, to almost any extent, with the raw ma- 
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terial of knowledge. ‘We can tell them of things in heaven 
and things on earth, and we find little difficulty in securing 
an intelligent reception of what we say. This is well, in- 
deed; but they come to us for something far more essential 
to their welfare than this alone. They come to be provided 
with a means of communication with the great world which 
lies beyond the walls of our institutions; and the years 
which they spend under our care, are spent to little purpose, 
unless the language of words is so far acquired as to put 
them into close and easy connection with their fellow-men. 

But do they really make this acquisition? In answer, I 
am compelled to say that the general body of our pupils, 
after a course of instruction extended over several years, 
leave our schools with a very imperfect knowledge of the 
language of books and of men. There are exceptional cases, 
it is true, but I am speaking now of the common mass. The 
style of the deaf and dumb is almost universally crude, un- 
couth and ungraceful; and to those not already familiar with 
its peculiarities, it is often well nigh unintelligible. Their 
capacity, also, of understanding the language addressed to 
them, if it passes beyond the simplest forms, is almost 
equally imperfect. These facts are notorious. ‘They have 
often been marked and lamented. The testimony of Deger- 
ando and Itard on this point is familiar to us all. Let us 
listen to the iater utterance of Dr. Peet. In his able Report 
on European Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, he says: 
“In fact, all teachers of the deaf and dumb, in all countries, 
and under all systems, have been forced to acknowledge, 
with pain and humiliation, that after their best efforts have 
been bestowed, they are able to show a few exceptional cases 
only, of deaf mutes from birth, who have obtained the abil- 
ity to read books, with the ease, pleasure and profit which 
well-educated persons associate with the idea of reading. 
Of course, some instructors conduct their pupils much fur- 
ther in language, as in general knowledge, than others can or 
do; still we all find, at the end of the term, the mass of our 
pupils far below the summit at which we aim, and which 
few of them become able to scale.” 

Vou. V. 4 
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There may be several causes working together to produce 
this lamentable deficiency, but the greatest among them, in 
my view, is that which I have already suggested ; namely 
that we allow signs to occupy such a place in our plan of 
instruction, as to make them, in fact, a positive hindrance to 
the acquisition of written language. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise? Our pupils are permitted to live and move and 
have almost their whole intellectual being in the sign-lan- 
guage. Nearly all their common intercourse with their 
teachers and with one another, is carried on by signs; and 
so long as this is the case, it is quite impossible for them to 
have the benefit of that constant practice in the language of 
words, without which they can never attain to any thing like 
perfection in the use of it. A deaf-mute pupil may reach 
the highest excellence in the language of signs, without ad- 
vancing one step in the knowledge of written language, for 
the sufficient reason that the two languages are totally dif- 
ferent from each other in construction and general character. 

Let me illustrate this point. What is regarded as the best 
method of learning a foreign tongue; the French, for exam- 
ple? Is it not to place the pupil in a school or family, where 
that language is made the common vehicle of communica- 
tion, and compel him to a constant use of whatever he 
learns, just as far and as fast as he learns it? ‘True, he will 
stumble along at first, and blunder his way through the ob- 
structions and difficulties of the strange speech into which 
he plunges; but by repeated trial and exercise, these obsta- 
cles will disappear, and he will find himself at no distant 
day, comfortably established in what might be almost named 
a second vernacular. 

Precisely similar, in my view, should be our method with 
the deaf and dumb. Just as fast as they acquire a knowl- 
edge of words, they should be compelled, or at least, encour- 
aged, to apply this knowledge, to all their ordinary commu- 
nications. They should not be permitted to fall back into 
signs, the moment they leave the school-room, or pass be- 
yond the narrow circle of formal lessons in written language. 
Whenever a pupil addresses his teacher upon any miscella- 
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neous matter, he should be first required to attempt the ex- 
pression of his thought in words, and if he succeeds in 
making himself understood, as he generally will, his errors 
and imperfections should be patiently pointed out, on the 
spot; and if he is not the stupidest of all blunderheads, he 
will be apt to remember at least a part of the instruction. 
I believe that one such practical exercise will help the pupil 
more to a proper use of words, than half a dozen lessons in 
the principles of grammatical construction, formally dispens- 
ed in the school room, and illustrated by stiff and cold ex- 
amples, laboriously manufactured to suit the occasion. 

I am not unaware that the course here recommended re- 
quires no small amount of patience and forbearance on the 
part of the teacher. To communicate with the pupil by 
signs is so much easier and pleasanter than to do it by words, 
that there is constant temptation to employ the former and 
neglect the latter; but if the profit of a different practice is 
as great as I claim it to be, present convenience should not 
be suffered to outweigh the permanent good of those en- 
trusted to our care. 

So likewise in the explanation of new and unknown 
words. Signs, even here, at least among the older pupils, 
should be used sparingly. A better method is to make the 
words already acquired, the interpreters of such as are not 
yet known. With a class advanced beyond the first years 
of instruction, this can be done to a much greater extent 
than we are wont to suppose. There is no more difficulty in 
the case of a deaf mute than in that of a hearing child. 
The rule which Carton proposes to himself in this regard, 
may be profitably followed by all instructors. He says, in 
the work already quoted, “J use signs for the explanation of 
words, when I can not otherwise make known their import; 
but when I have words by which to explain an unknown term, 
I choose to employ them, rather than resort to signs.” To 
the same general effect Prof. Morel delivers himself, in his 
observations upon papers read by Messrs. Haug and Wag- 
ner, at the Convention of German Teachers, held at Pforz- 
heim. He says, “ As the language of signs is not the ordi- 
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nary means of social communication, its use must be restrict- 
ed, in proportion as the mute acquires the language of society, 
so that he may accustom himself to the use of the latter.” 
These two gentlemen, Morel and Carton, are perhaps the 
most eminent representatives of the French school, in its 
present aspect, and a humble individual like myself may 
surely swear in the words of their creed, without being ac- 
cused of heterodoxy. 

An experience of twenty years in the daily business of 
instruction gives me a right to add that the testimony of 
facts is entirely in favor of the view which I have here pre- 
sented. I have uniformly remarked that those classes in 
which dactylology has, in a measure, been made to take the 
place of signs, are much the most successful in mastering 
the common language of life; and that the individual pupils 
who consent to spell out their thoughts, soon leave behind 
them those who will be persuaded to do nothing but gesticu- 
late. 

In many cases also, the pupil who leaves us and returns 
to a circle of intelligent friends, with whom his intercourse is 
carried on mainly by writing or spelling, learns more of the 
correct use of language in a single year, than he had done 
during the whole six or seven years which he spent with us. 
And simply for the reason, as I judge, that the language of 
signs is no longer a hindrance to his progress. Neither is 
this result at all remarkable. Reason argues that it must be 
so, while experience proves that so it is. 

On a question like that now before us, which is simply 
one of less or more in the use of signs; in fact, a mere ques- 
tion of quantity ; it is scarcely possible to propose any spe- 
cific rules for the guidance of individual teachers. Each 
man must be left to follow his own judgment, as determined 
by his own experience. Young pupils manifestly require a 
more abundant use of signs, than those who are older; and 
some, during their whole course of instruction, find them 
much more necessary than others. It is easy enough to see 
and to say, that a too prominent place is given to the sign- 
language in our institutions for the deaf and dumb, as a gen- 
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eral fact; without being able to designate the exact place 
which it ought to oceupy in all particular cases. And no 
set of rules on any subject, should be allowed to excuse the 
teacher from the constant exercise of his own reason and 
observation. 

It was my design to speak, at some length, in regard to 
what are called “methodical signs,” but the very able and 
conclusive paper, read by one of my associates, Mr. Collins 
Stone, at the Convention held in Hartford, (with the views 
of which I fully and heartily agree,) relieves me from that 
labor. The whole system of methodical signs as it came 
from the metaphysical hands of Sicard, is cumbrous and 
complicated; and it serves no useful purpose whatever 
which can not be equally accomplished in an easier and less 
objectionable way. It seems to me that the immense labor 
spent in this direction, has been well nigh wasted. There is 
much force in the illustration employed by Dr. Watson, 
where he says, “ What should we expect from a European 
who should undertake to teach his own regular, copious and 
polished language, to a South-Sea Islander, who was hence- 
forward to live among Europeans, and whose scanty vocab- 
ulary extended only to a very few words, barely sufficient to 
enable him to express, in a rude manner, what was required 
by the uniformity of his condition and his paucity of thought ? 
Should we suspect that the teacher would set about new 
modeling, methodizing, and enlarging this rude and imper- 
fect language, as the readiest method to make the islander 
acquainted with the European tongue? * * * Does this sup- 
position appear ridiculous?) How much more fanciful and 
useless is an attempt to methodize signs, for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb!” 

It is a serious objection to the use of methodical signs, 
that they tend to keep the pupil in a state of mental slavery 
to signs alone, as the instruments of thought; thus compel- 
ling him, whenever he would express himself in words, to 
carry on a continual process of translation; whereas, we 
should accustom him, as soon as possible, to connect his 
thoughts directly with the words of ordinary language; as 
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far, at least, as we do ourselves. This objection applies, in 
some degree, to all signs, but it is especially pertinent to 
those which are called “ methodical.” 

This system undertakes to distinguish, by signs, between 
words which, as actually used, are of precisely the same sig- 
nification. That is, it creates a distinction without a differ- 
ence; and this ought always to be avoided in every thing. 

It also gives false ideas of words. A definite sign for a 
definite object is well enough, but it is not well to make a 
fixed, unvarying sign the outward symbol of a word of varia- 
ble signification. And the number of such words in our 
language is very great. Let me show what I mean by a 
very simple illustration. Take the word, go, for example. 
The methodical sign for this word refers invariably to the 
revolution of wheels, but there are various methods of loco- 
motion which have nothing to do with wheels whatever. 
When I go to a certain place on foot or on horseback, I do 
not advance by a succession of summersets, as the method- 
ical sign most plainly asserts that I do. ‘There are a thou- 
sand words of a similar character. ‘The sign should be made 
to express the exact meaning of the word in each particular 
use of it, and this can not be done, without so constantly 
changing the sign itself, as to overthrow the very foundation 
upon which the whole “ methodical” system is built. The 
theory of methodical signs is, that they represent words ; 
whereas I conceive it to be the true theory of signs that they 
represent, not words, but ideas and things. 

It is not without interest to remark the gradual change of 
views which has taken place among instructors of the deaf 
and dumb, in respect to methodical signs, since the time of 
their inventor. De l’Epée proposed to accomplish nothing 
more than a mere mechanical dictation of words, question 
and answer alike, and their transcription by his pupils; not 
seeming to conceive it possible that they should ever pass 
beyond the limit of this parrot-practice. And when Sicard 
undertook to convey to the deaf and dumb under his 
care, such a knowledge of language as should enable them 
to use it independently, De l’Epée protested against the en- 
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deavor, as utterly fantastic and visionary. “ Do not hope,” 
he said, “that they will ever be able to communicate their 
own ideas, by writing.” But Sicard persisted nevertlieless, 
though he clung to methodical signs still, and complicated 
them even more than his predecessor had done. His reputa- 
tion, however, was not lasting, and his favorite system soon 
began to crumble away. Let us hear what is said by the 
latest writers concerning the use of methodical signs in the 
Paris Institution, at the present time. Carton bears the fol- 
lowing testimony. “ Most of the instructors of the deaf and 
dumb who followed Sicard’s course or that of De l’Epée, in- 
troduced the use of methodical signs. But the science of 
deaf-mute instruction has made progress, and now, this sys- 
tem can scarcely be called French, since it is not followed in 
the greater number of French schools. The Institution at 
Paris, which holds the highest place among them, has entirely 
discarded methodical signs from its course of instruction.” 
Still later is the evidence of Dr. Peet. In the Report to 
which I have already referred, he says, “ The laboriously de- 
veloped system of methodical signs, (so far as those signs 
represent words and not ideas, or were arbitrarily devised to 
dictate grammatical particles and terminations,) and the 
pompous and imposing metaphysical processes of Sicard,” 
have gradually gone into “total disuse and oblivion.” He 
adds, that while the various professors at Paris disagree 
among themselves in many things, they all unite in rejecting 
“the mechanical dictation of sentences, word by word, by 
methodical signs used only in the school room, and not col- 
loquial among the pupils.” 

How long shall we Americans cling, with absurd tenacity, 
to that which has been thoroughly tried and found wanting, 
by institutions much older than our own! How long shall 
we continue to wrap ourselves in the cast-off garments of 
European schools! 
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“ FAMILY EDUCATION FOR YOUNG DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN.” 


BY THE EDITOR. 


WE take pleasure in laying before our readers the follow- 
ing circular. 


“The undersigned, having been for more than twenty years en- 
gaged in the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, at the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn., and at the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in the City of New York, 
has had abundant opportunity for finding out and learning to appre- 
ciate the peculiar wants of this class of pupils, and the peculiar diffi- 
culties connected with this department of education. He has, more- 
over, learned to sympathize with the parents of deaf-mute children, 
in the difficulties which they meet in the management of their chil- 
dren, previous to their education at school. Applications are often 
made by the parents and guardians of deaf-mute children, for their 
admission into our public institutions for the deaf and dumb, at an 
earlier age than is rendered practicable by the rules of these estab- 
lishments. 

“ With a view of affording to such parents and guardians an oppor- 
tunity of securing the early education of their children which they 
desire, the undersigned has made provision for the instruction and 
training of a select number of young deaf mutes in his family. 

“The result of an experiment he has been making with some little 
deaf mutes, from six to ten years of age, for a few months past, has 
greatly strengthened and increased his belief in the practicability 
and advantage of beginning early the education of the deaf and dumb. 

“The plan of training that he proposes is one adapted to the physi- 
cal, mental and moral wants of children of an early and tender age, 
and to their advancing years. 

“Parents and guardians of deaf-mute children who may be wishing 
for their children instruction of this kind, may obtain the opportunity 
they desire by applying to the undersigned, Fiftieth Street, New 
York, four doors west of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. D. E. BARTLETT. 


“New York, Feb. 16, 1852. 
“ References, testimonials, and other information will be given to 
those who may wish for them.” 
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“Since the above was written and issued, applications have, in two 
or three instances, been made to the undersigned, from families hav- 
ing a deaf-mute child, for the admission into his family school, of a 
speaking and hearing child from the same family, to be educated in 
company with the deaf mute, each attending to his own appropriate 
studies, and at the same time opportunity being afforded for the cul- 
tivation and improvement of a free medium of communication be- 
tween the two. This measure may be considered a most admirable 
and useful one for the deaf and hearing ones of a family. ‘The hear- 
ing and speaking child, while pursuing the ordinary elementary stud- 
ies that he (or she) would attend to if at school with children of 
equal age and condition, being in the family with the deaf-mute 
brother or sister and associated with other little deaf mutes in the 
process of education, will acquire a perfect familiarity with the lan- 
guage of signs used by the deaf mute, and also with alphabetic 
language expressed by the manual alphabet,* (which is but a conven- 
ient form of writing) and will thus become a most interesting and 
advantageous medium of communication, as interpreter between the 
little deaf-mute brother or sister and the other members of the family. 
The deaf-mute pupil, in the mean while, besides the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of being able freely to interchange his thoughts with those 
whom most he loves and wishes to converse with, will derive great 
benefit in his progressive education by being led into the practice of 
receiving and expressing ideas in words,—just the form of language 
that constitutes the leading and most important part of his education. 

“Tntelligent and affectionate parents, brothers and sisters of families, 
having a deaf-mute child, will readily understand and appreciate the 
advantage of this measure. 

“The undersigned having lately withdrawn from the New York In- 


*It was a favorite idea of the late Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, the lamented, illus- 
trious pioneer of deaf-mute education in this country, that the practice of 
spelling words with the manual alphabet, even by hearing and speaking chil- 
dren, might be made very serviceable to them, by familiarizing them with the 
correct orthography of words aside from the use of the ear. The principle 
upon which the idea is based, we think to be this: The more varied the form 
under which language is presented to the mind through the different senses, the 
more perfect will be the knowledge of it acquired, and the more permanently will 
it be retained. We recommend the experiment to those engaged in teaching 
orthography to children, and hence derive an additional argument in favor of 
associating children who can hear and speak, with their deaf-mute companions, 
in the process of education. 
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stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, for the purpose of devoting himself 
to the education of young deaf-mute children, is now prepared to 
give to the business his personal attention. Parents and guardians 
who may commit their children to his care, may be assured that they 
will be tenderly and faithfully cared for, and educated as intelligent, 
affectionate and pious parents would wish their children to be educa- 
ted. We propose in this course of education, at first, not so much 
to confine the little ones toa regular routine of exercises in school 
hours, as to teach them and accustom them at the table, in their 
little plays, walks and amusements, and in the ordinary every-day 
occurring incidents of juvenile life, to express their thoughts and 
learn to think in alphabetic language, thus making the acquisition of 
language a matter of early imitation, practice and habit, as nature 
plainly indicates it should be. 

“ (As soon as practicable, we shall obtain a location in the country; 
of easy access to the city, where the children may have ample 
grounds for play and exercise, fresh air, fresh milk and all the ad- 
vantages of life in the country.) 

“ Begin early. Education in all cases, especially that of the deaf 
and dumb, in order to be successful, must be commenced early. 

“ Address, D. E. BARTLETT, 

“ Late Senior Professor of the New York Institution for the Deaf 

and Dumb, 50th street, New York. 


“New Yorx, August 10, 1852.” 


We have little relish either for receiving or bestowing per- 
sonal praise in print, but we must be permitted to say a few 
words in regard to the qualifications of our friend and former 
associate, Prof. Bartlett, for the new and interesting enter- 
prise in which he has engaged. That he is perfectly compe- 
tent to conduct the intellectual education of “ young deaf- 
mute children,” scarcely needs to be said of one who has 
devoted to this profession, with good success, more than 
twenty years of his life. But in a work of the nature here 
proposed, other and equally important qualifications may be 
required, and these, we are sure in the present case, will not 
be wanting. Prof. Bartlett enters with enthusiasm into 
whatever he undertakes, and those who intrust their children 
to his charge, may expect that whatever can be done for their - 
educational progress, will be done. They may be confident 
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also that he will make his house a pleasant one to all its lit- 
tle inmates, and that the tender and watchful care of parent- 
hood itself will surround them all. 

It is greatly gratifying to notice the progress which the 
education of the deaf and dumb is now making in this coun- 
try. Not many years ago, a residence of four years, or at 
the longest, five years, at some one of our public institutions, 
comprised the whole period of instruction for deaf mutes. 
No provision was made for carrying forward the education 
of such as had completed their regular course, and none for 
those who were below the proper age for admission. Both 
of these deficiences are now supplied. We have spoken 
elsewhere in the present number of the ANNaLs, in respect to 
the facilities offered for the higher education of the deaf and 
dumb, and the plan of Prof. Bartlett leaves nothing to be 
desired for the profit of deaf-mute children ; at least, for such 
as have the pecuniary power to avail themselves of it. 


NECROLOGY. 


{Tue introductory remarks of the following article, together with the bio- 
graphical sketches of Messrs. Totten and Cary, are from the pen of Dr. H. P. 
Peet. The notice of Mr. Loring is contributed by W. W. Turner, and that of 
Mr. Woodruff by J. A. Ayres.—-Eprror.] 


Two weeks after the meeting at Hartford, of the Second 
Annual Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb, on the 10th of September, 1851, the Rev. Thomas 
H. Gallaudet, LL. D., departed this life in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. The following day, Sept. 11th, Nathan M. 
Totten, a deaf-mute teacher of the Illinois Institution, form- 
erly of the New York Institution, died after a lingering ill- 
ness, at the age of thirty-five. On the 29th of January fol- 
lowing, 1852, the Rev. Joseph D. Tyler, Principal of the 
Virginia Institution, formerly an instructor in the American 
Asylum was summoned away much more unexpectedly, at. 
the age of forty-seven. Ju less than two months, March 25th, 
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1852, George H. Loring of Boston, a distinguished deaf 


mute, formerly an instructor in the American Asylum, de- 
parted this life, at the age of forty-five. The death of 
Lucius H. Woodruff, of the American Asylum, followed on 
the 20th of May, at the age of thirty-eight. And on the 
7th of August, occurred the death, at the age of thirty-nine, 
of the Rev. J. A. Cary, “Superintendent of the Ohio Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum,” formerly for many years an instructor 
in the New York Institution; which completes our mournful 
catalogue of the dead of one year. 

Thus it will be seen that within a single year, six of our 
present and former colaborers have been summoned from the 
stage of this life. Itis remarkable that, though three of the 
number belonged, at the time of their death, to other insti- 
tutions, all the six had been originally and for many years, 
connected either with the American Asylum, or with the 
New York Institution. And it is further very remarkable, 
that of the sixty-six persons who have been connected as 
teachers with these two institutions, including four who 
have been connected with both, only six had died during 
the thirty-four years preceding September Ist, 1851. The 
mortality of the single year following that date, has been as 
great as that of the whole preceding thirty-four. Five of 
the six died, as the years of men are counted, in the merid- 
ian of life and usefulness; and the exception, Mr. Gallaudet, 
though his life measured by labors and good accomplished, 
and fame acquired, was a long one, yet did not attain by 
several years to the ordinary term of human life. These 
facts should admonish the survivors that to some of them 
the call may come much sooner than, in human calculations, 
it is looked for. May we all be prepared, as we have the 
consolation to believe each of our departed friends was pre- 
pared, to meet the solemn summons. 

It was designed to submit an obituary notice of each of 
the departed to be published with the proceedings of the 
Third Annual Convention. The failure of this convention 
having prevented this disposition of them, the notices are 
inserted in the AnNaLs,as memorials of departed worth, and 
as documents for future reference. 
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I. Tuomas H. Gatiaupet, LL. D. 


As one entire number of the Annats, that of January, 
1852, has been already devoted to the life, character and la- 
bors of this excellent man, a detailed notice in this place is 
rendered unnecessary. 


II. Nataan M. Torten. 


Among our fellow-laborers, who have been summoned 
away, during the year, since our last Annual Convention, 
not the least faithful and laborious was Natruan Mites Tor- 
TEN, a graduate and for some years a teacher of the New 
York Institution, but at the time of his death, a teacher of 
the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

He was a native of the town of Huntington on Long Isl- 
and, and was born April 8th, 1816. His father was a re- 
spectable farmer. Nathan being deaf from birth, after having 
been sent to the New York Institution irregularly, for a few 
months, boarding in the city, was received as a state pupil 
in the year 1830. He remained under instruction as a state 
pupil (besides the irregular attendance previously) five years, 
the longest term then allowed, and was regarded as one of 
the best pupils in hisclass. His scholarship, deportment and 
moral character procured for him, in 1838, the appointment 
of Monitor in the Institution, to supply an unexpected va- 
cancy in the department of instruction. For some years 
previously, it had been a rule of the New York Institution 
to employ none but men of collegiate education, or of at- 
tainments equal to the best collegiate standard, as teachers ; 
but so well were the principal and directors of the Institu- 
tion satisfied with the zeal, ability and success, with which 
Mr. Totten and his deaf-mute colleague conducted the in- 
struction of the younger classes, that the employment of 
deaf-mute teachers has been continued in the Institution 
ever since. 

In April, 1844, he resigned his situation, and on the 16th 
of July following, as the result of a warm and long tried 
mutual attachment, married a most estimable deaf-mute lady, 
the widow of an early teacher of the New York Institution, 
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Mr. Mitchell, and herself, for two or three years previous to 
her marriage, assistant matron of the New York Institution. 
After trying farming for a few months with less success than 
he had hoped, Mr. Totten made, in 1845, an engagement as 
teacher in the North Carolina Institution ; and subsequently, 
in August, 1847, transferred his services to the Illinois Insti- 
tution, with which his connection continued till his death. 
In each of these Institutions, Mrs. Totten, during her hus- 
band’s connection with it, performed with intelligence, ener- 
gy, and womanly tact, the duties of matron. At the Illinois 
Institution, Mr. Totten, in addition to his duties as instruc- 
tor, discharged those of Superintendent of the cabinet-shop. 

In June, 1851, the state of his health compelled him to 
ask leave of absence, and he returned to his native shores in 
the hope that change of scene and of air, relief from ex- 
hausting labors and the society of old friends, might favor 
his recovery, but his disease proved too far advanced, and 
after lingering for some months, the lamp of life slowly went 
out. He died September Lith, 1851, (the day after Mr. 
Gallaudet’s death,) at the early age of thirty-five, leaving a 
twice bereaved widow, but no children. His brother-in-law,* 
at whose house, in Brooklyn, he died, thus speaks of his 
death. 

“ Mr. Totten, in his last days and moments, was perfectly 
calm and resigned. He was fully aware of his situation, and 
prepared to meet his God. He had his senses perfectly till 
the last moment. _I never witnessed the like of it. In the 
same moment that he drew his last breath, he, with his 
arm uplifted, spelled the word, ‘resignation,’ and as he fin- 
ished it, the breath passed from his body, and he moved not 
again. He recognized all around him a minute previous. 
He was from the nature of his disease, and long and painful 
illness, frightfully attenuated. He died without a struggle. 
As he died, death seems to me not to be at all dreaded, but 
truly agreeable.” 

As a teacher, Mr. Totten was diligent and successful. 


*Mr. William W. Rose. 
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His own attainments, though not brilliant, were solid; and 
his skill in written language, which he wrote, for a deaf mute, 
with ease and correctness, was sufficient for all necessary pur- 
poses. A thorough master of the language of pantomime, 
he always commanded the attention of his class, explained 
his lessons clearly, and made desirable impressions on the 
memories of his pupils. His industry was most exemplary. 
Besides performing faithfully his duties as teacher, and as 
overseer of the male pupils in his turn, while in the New 
York Institution, he employed his leisure hours in making 
several neat pieces of furniture, in view of his domestic 
plans; and at the Illinois Institution, as already mentioned, 
acted as master of the cabinet-shop. 

Mr. Totten possessed good sense and correct feeling in no 
common degree. His moral character was unexceptionable, 
and his influence over the pupils, both in a moral and reli- 
gious point of view, salutary. While connected with the 
New York Institution he made a profession of religion, 
which he consistently maintained to the last. He was ac- 
customed to collect the more serious of the pupils together 
on Sabbath evenings, for prayer and mutual exhortations in 
their own language of signs. He was not only one of the 
most favorable examples, whether in an intellectual, moral» 
or religious point of view, of the benefit of instruction to 
the deaf and dumb, but himself, as a teacher, and as a Chris- 
tian, the means of much good to his companions in privation. 
To him, as to thousands besides, but for the benevolent la- 
bors of De l’Epée, Gallaudet and their successors, the Gospel 
would have remained a sealed book. Most impressive, and 
encouraging to all devoted to the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, is his death-bed scene, the body attenuated to a de- 
gree painful to the beholder, yet the spirit supported to the 
last by the Christian’s hope, inculcating resignation in the 
moment of death, as the last thought, which in the moment 
of bodily suffering, and in the waters of the river of death, 
he should express by the wonted medium of the emaciated 
fingers. Another moment, and the freed spirit, as we trust, 
passed to that world where the tongue long locked shall sing 
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praises of the Redeemer, and the ears long sealed, open for 
the first time, and open to the voices of the blessed. 


Ill. Josernu D. Tyuer. 


[A late number of the Annas having contained an obituary notice of Mr. 
Tyter, although somewhat deficient in facts and dates, it is not necessary to 
add any thing in this place.] 


IV. Georce H. Lorine. 


If in the life of a private person there is ordinarily little to 
attract the attention of any beyond the circle of his friends, 
much less can we expect the life of a deaf mute to afford in- 
cidents sufficiently numerous or striking to compose an inter- 
esting biography. From the peculiar nature of his bereave- 
ment he is prevented from participating in any of the stirring 
events of public life. His sphere of action and influence is 
necessarily confined, and his virtues will rather be passive 
than active in their character. Still the possession of un- 
common powers of mind, with the concurrence of favorable 
circumstances, may invest the history even of a deaf and 
dumb person with general interest. Trusting to such a coin- 
dence rather than to any skill we possess in drawing up 
notices of this kind, we submit to our readers the following 
sketch of the life of our deceased friend Grorce H. Lorine. 

He was born in Boston Nov. 1&th, 1807. 

Of his early life we know but little. Probably nothing 
occurred during that period more noticeable than in the case 
of other bright and intelligent boys. "When about two years 
and a half old, he was visited with severe illness, which re- 
sulted in the loss of hearing and of the sight of one eye. In 
this, as in most other instances of a like nature, the loss of 
speech soon followed; and he became hopelessly deaf and 
- dumb. The grief occasioned his parents by this bereave- 
ment may better be imagined than described. The hopes 
which cluster around a first-born son of high promise were 
crushed and scattered. They could not be torn from the 
hearts in which they grew so firmly, without causing them to 
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The severity of this affliction was at length mitigated in 
some measure by a knowledge of what was doing in Europe 
for the education of this unfortunate class of persons, and 
more especially of the efforts making in Hartford to procure 
similar advantages for the deaf and dumb of this country. 
Upon the return of Mr. Gallaudet from Paris in 1816, the 
father of George, with many other citizens of Boston, con- 
_ tributed liberally toward the establishment of a school for 
deaf mutes; and in the spring of 1817, on the opening of 
the school at Hartford, he was the first pupil admitted out of 
that city. Placed under the immediate instruction of Mr. 
Gallaudet, with whom he was ever a favorite pupil, he made 
rapid progress in acquiring a knowledge of written language. 
Although he was at this time under ten years of age, and 
the youngest in his class, he soon took the place of the best 
scholar in it; a position which he ever after maintained. 
When he had been in the school less than a year, he replied 
in writing to the question, What is your soul? “ My soul is 
spirit, is very strong, my soul hates sin.” And to the ques- 
tion, Where will your soul go when you die? “I do not know 
my soul will go either heaven or hell.” At the end of three 
years, when requested to write a metaphor, he wrote as fol- 
lows: “ Humility is a sweet emotion which is like the lily and 
zephyr. Love is like the sunflower which looks at the sun 
a long time and loves it because it lives by the heat of the 
sun.” He remained a pupil for about eight years and a half, 
distinguished for his studious habits and faithful perform- 
ance of all his duties. The following extract from an essay 
on the character of the ancient Greeks, prepared by him for 
the Tenth Report of the Asylum, may be regarded as a fair 
specimen of his composition at that period. It was written 
about the time he finished his course as a pupil, after —— 
and a half years of instruction. 


“ As to the character of the Greeks, there were several traits 
which were peculiar to that people. The temper of the Greeks was 
softened by the arts of a civilized life, and their manners were like- 
wise refined. The Greeks possessed great sensibility of feeling 
they were easily obliged by favors, soon grieved at misfortunes, and 
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quickly offended at affronts. ‘They had also great versatility of sen- 
sation; they were opposed to persons of merit, and persecuted them 
to the last extremity, but afterward they felt that they had treated 
the great and virtuous undeservedly, and were pierced with lively 
grief, and immediately made a sufficient reparation. Thus the peo- 
ple were malignant against Socrates, and put him to death; but soon 
they were conscious of their guilt, deplored the loss of the great man, 
and erected a brazen statue to his memory. The Greeks, in their 
malice, banished distinguished citizens; and afterward they repented 
of their ill treatment, recalled them from exile, and welcomed them 
into their country with every honor.” 


He possessed an uncommonly retentive memory, and had 
stored it with historical events and dates, which were always 
at his command. Few young persons, whatever their educa- 
tion might have been, could have passed a better examina- 
tion on the studies which are ordinarily comprised in a good 
English education. At the age of eighteen he was chosen 
an assistant instructor in the American Asylum. He dis- 
charged the duties of this office for six years with great 
fidelity, devoting himself to his work with much zeal and 
patience. During this period he spent a part of his leisure 
hours in studying French under the direction of Mr. Clerc; 
and such was his proficiency that at the end of nine months 
he could write with almost perfect accuracy in that language. 
He acquired also such an appreciation of the charm of poetry, 
(a very uncommon attainment for a deaf mute,) that he 
read it with great satisfaction. His fondness for reading, and 
the desire to devote more time to literary pursuits than he 
could consistently do while employed as a teacher, induced 
him to resign his situation in the spring of 1834. He retired 
to the home of his childhood, to the bosom of an affection- 
ate family, where he was greatly beloved, and there spent 
the next fifteen years of his life in the cultivation of his mind 
and attention to general literature. 

He did not, however, shut himself out from the world or 
forget that life had higher aims and nobler ends than self- 
gratification. 
The deaf and dumb, from the nature of their deprivation, 
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need more than others, advice and assistance in the ordinary 
affairs of life. Those in Boston and its vicinity regarded 
Mr. Loring as far superior to themselves, in wisdom and ex- 
perience, and able to afford them the aid they needed in all 
their perplexities. To him they were accustomed to go, and 
they found him at all times ready to listen to the story of 
their wrongs or of their sorrows. He gave them the advice, 
the sympathy, and the pecuniary assistance they sought for, 
freely, and often. When it was proposed by one of their 
number to present to Messrs. Gallaudet and Clere some tes- 
timonial of their gratitude, he entered into the measure most 
cheerfully, and aided materially in maturing the plan and 
securing its accomplishment. He was selected by his asso- 
ciates in this enterprise as the most suitable person to pre- 
sent to those gentlemen the costly and elegant pieces of plate 
which had been procured, and to address them on the occa- 
sion. These addresses, which were published in the “ Annals 
for the Deaf and Dumb” for October, 1850, were appropriate 
and interesting. The closing remark of that to Mr. Gallau- 
det was in these words: “In presenting it [the silver plate] 
to you, we all offer our earnest prayers for your welfare in 
your declining years, and for your reward in the other world.” 
How little did he then think that this prayer in the latter 
particular would be so quickly answered ; or that he himself 
should so soon after follow his beloved instructor into eter- 
nity. 

We can not close this notice of our departed friend so well 
as by subjoining the following extract of a letter to the wri- 
ter from Rev. Dr. Sharp. 


“Mr. Loring was united in marriage to Miss Ann Sharp, the sec- 
ond daughter of Rev. Daniel Sharp of Boston, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1849. It is believed that this relation was a source of 
mutual and uninterrupted happiness. They seemed to be formed for 
each other. Their tastes and wishes were similar. And when they 
differed in their preferences in regard to any object or arrangement, 
their only strife was, which should be the first in deferring to the 
other. We have been assured by her who so deeply feels his loss, 
that she never received from him who is gone, one cold look, nor did 
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she ever see on his countenance a cloud of disaffection or disappro- 
bation. 

“ He was a man of cultivated mind and refined taste; and as he 
had the means, so he delighted to do good. Deaf mutes, as many of 
them could gratefully testify, were the objects of his special care. 
For some he found employment, providing them with things conven- 
ient to enter on their new sphere, under favorable auspices. The 
sick he visited, the unfortunate he encouraged, and the improvident 
received from him salutary admonition and advice. The poor par- 
took of his discriminating and generous bounty, and the ignorant 
were favored with his patient and judicious counsel. Hs gave much 
of his time to a systematic course of doing good. And when he had 
spent the greater part of a day on some errand of benevolence, he would 
return home as smiling and joyous, as if he had received a fortune. 

“Nor did Mr. L. forget his relations to his Maker. Accustomed 
to attend the Episcopal church, he loved its service. He read with 
fixed eye and reverent posture, the lessons and prayers for the day 
like one who felt an intelligent and pious interest in that sublime, 
simple and excellent formula of worship. The writer of this imper- 
fect sketch of his character, soon after his marriage, suggested to 
Mr. L. the desirableness of establishing worship in the presence of 
his wife, so that she might see and join in his supplications and 
thanksgivings, with his confessions and words of self-consecration. 
Bishop Griswold’s prayers, and Jay’s book of Family Devotions were 
recommended to him. With a pleasure-beaming countenance he 
hastened to his bookcase, filled with « choice selection of volumes, 
and showed me just such a work as had been recommended to him. 
He conversed on the truths of the Christian religion with great re- 
spect and as one who believed them, and on his own personal interest 
in religion, with great diffidence and humility. There was not the 
spirit of adoption by which he could say, Abba Father, my Lord and 
my God, but it is believed, there was the spirit of aspiration, saying, 
‘Lord help me to seek conformity to thine own righteous image.’ 

“But how mysterious are the ways of Providence! With so 
much in his character and manners that rendered his stay on earth 
desirable, he was after about two weeks’ painful illness, unexpectedly 
taken away by death on the morning of March 26th, 1852, aged 
forty-three. ‘The summons was sudden, and his dearest friends found 
no suitable opportunity to receive from his own significant signs, 
what of fear or of hope, pervaded his own soul. 

“The pleasing persuasion, however, is cherished by those who best 
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knew his principles and habits, that he has joined the just made 
perfect, where he sees as he is seen, and hears as he is heard, and is 
now singing songs of praise to Him that sitteth upon the Throne.” 


V. Lucius H. Wooprurr. 


. Not a small part of every valuable man’s life is spent in 
fitting himself to be useful. Useful men are not born nor 
are they made by good intentions only. They are of slow 
growth, and spring out of the common stock of human 
weakness and imperfection. The thoroughly useful man is 
the only great man, and the only one who will be a hero of 

‘the future. Out of the past shall fade a long line of priests, 
conquerors and kings. They were famous in their day, but 
contained not within themselves any inherent virtue, the prod- 
uct of good deeds and kindly sympathies, entitling them to 
a place in the grateful remembrances of a benefited world. 
And from the same dim past, and from scrolls wrapped long 
in the web of oblivion, shall shine forth the names of those, 
the long unnoticed good of earth, who have regarded the fear 
of God more than the praise of man, and brotherly love 
more than mortal pride. They have labored and toiled, but 
not always in the world’s sight; for he who disciplines his 
own spirit into the still and hushed example of daily right- 
eousness, may have wrought a more acceptable and abiding 
good by his life, than he whose good deeds are heralded as 
the world’s news. 

When a good man dies, his companions may well mourn, 
but when a useful man dies we all mourn together. Virtue 
is gone out from society, and a light is extinguished that 
makes every eye dim. All who knew our friend, companion 
and wise counselor, in remembrance of whom these lines 
are traced, will not fail to allow that in every sense of the 
word, he was a useful man. We offer this tribute to his 

memory as the greatest praise that earth can afford him. 

We praise not the living, but of the dead we speak honest 

and faithful words of commendation, and seek to catch from 

their vanishing lives, new spirit and zeal for the only prize 
worthy our ambition, a useful life. 
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Lucius H. Wooprurr was born at Litchfield, Conn., in 
the year 1813. His youth and boyhood, however, were spent 
in the state of Georgia, whither his father had removed. 
Upon the death of his father, he returned at the age of four- 
teen to his native place to reside in the family of his uncle, 
Gen. Woodruff. Of his childhood little need be said, though 
traces were early visible of that peculiarly earnest, practical 
and at the same time reflective character, which so thorough- 
ly marked his maturer years. He entered college at New 
Haven when about eighteen years of age, but was greatly 
impeded in his studies by those infirmities of health which 
began now seriously to cloud his prospects for life. After as 
few years spent in classical instruction, he became connected 
with the American Asylum, as a teacher, to which labor he 
devoted the remainder of his life with an earnest, conscien- 
tious and enlightened zeal, worthy of all imitation. Asa 
teacher of the deaf and dumb and as a professor in a science 
in which we expect to see not only great improvements but 
actual discoveries, he possessed points of character deserving 
our particular notice. He was in no sense a theorist. Con- 
clusions were not formed in his mind to the support of which 
he must bring all the facts and experience of his life. He 
had no ambitious hobby which he rode, like many a famous 
leader in the cause of education, over the heads of those for 
whose good he is obtaining so much personal glory and ag- 
grandizement. His experience and reflection were brought 
to bear upon the minds more immediately under his care, 
and upon the various ways in which minds shut up in such 
a speechless night, may be brought out soonest, and most ef- 
fectually into the light of day. Upon the soundness of his 
judgment in these matters his associates were wont greatly 
to rely. He was conservative of all the good that past years 
had gathered up, and he reached forth eagerly for the good 
yet in the undeveloped future. 

By the scholars of the institution with which he was con- 
nected he was earnestly loved as a good man. He sympa- 
thized with them in all their trials, stood by them in sickness 
with words of kindness and friendly counsel, and won their 
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cheerful trust and confidence by his honest zeal for their good. 
For their spiritual wants he cared even with anxious solici- 
tude, and his instructions and admonitions are in the hearts 
of many who will doubtless rise up yet to call him blessed. 

In his intercourse with the officers of the Asylum, Mr. 
Woodruff was frank, courteous and kind. In all matters of 
counsel and deliberation, involving difference of opinion and 
debate, he was a model to be imitated. His views were 
clear, he stated them without reserve and sustained them by 
a clear exhibition of the reasons which had led him to adopt 
them. If arguments were brought forward which he had 
not considered, they came to him as welcome as light to the 
man who desires to see. He never debated for the sake of 
sustaining his position. 

In more general society, and in the church of which he 
was a prominent member, he failed not to secure equal es- 
teem, confidence and love. With an ardor that at times for- 
got the dictates of his calmer judgment, he gave himself to 
works of benevolence till his physical energies gave way and 
the fine tissue of the understanding sympathized in their 
decay. He rested from his work until his Master called him 
to join a company of laborers that wear not out, nor die in 
his service. 

In deportment, Mr. Woodruff was serious and sedate. 
Trifling of all sorts was alien to his habits of mind. He de- 
lighted rather in a serious, rational, earnest view of life. Yet 
he was far from expecting or even desiring that all should be 
like him in this respect. All that made life cheerful, that en- 
livened the passing hour, that added a sweet to the enjoy- 
ments of youth, manhood or age, he rejoiced in, albeit he 
sought it not for himself. What he needed not he cheer- 
fully accorded to others who failed to appreciate his quiet 
sources of enjoyment. His earnest, devotional spirit still re- 
tained all those lovely natural characteristics which are the 
grace of the Christian life, without detracting aught from its 
strict and fearless fidelity. He studied diligently the precept 
of the great apostle, to be courteous, and was truly a Chris- 
tian gentleman. He has passed away from the maturity of 
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his usefulness. With a disciplined mind and spirit, with 
great experience in his peculiar field of labor, and fitted, ac- 
cording to human understanding, to fill an important place, 
he has been called to rest ere his life had waned from its 
noon, and ere the discipline of time had brought forth in 
years of useful labor its perfected fruits. Doubtless he is at 
rest, but we who were his companions, and who see how all 
the works in which he delighted, sigh for laborers of a kin- 
dred spirit, may well mourn his loss. 


“ The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer’s dust 
Burn to their sockets.” 


We close by an extract from the Life of Fenelon which he 
was wont, while alive, to quote with peculiar satisfaction. 


“We all acknowledge, though few feel, that the good man never 
dies ; that, to use the words of one of our eloquent divines, death is 
but a circumstance of his being. We must say as we read his wri- 
tings, that we are conscious of his immortality. He is with us; his 
spirit is around us; he enters and takes possession of our souls. He 
is at this time, as when living, the familiar friend of the poor and 
sorrowful, the bold reprover of vice, the gentle guide of the wanderer. 
He still says in the words of his Divine Master, Come unto me all ye 
who labor and are heavy-laden and I will give you rest.” 


VI. J. Apptson Cary. 


Jostan Appison Cary was born at West Brookfield, Mass., 
on the 29th day of July, 1813. He early evinced a taste for 
study and intellectual improvement, commencing the study 
of Latin at the age of eight years. Entering Amherst Col- 
lege, he was graduated in 1832, when but nineteen years old, 
ranking, nevertheless, with the best scholars of his class. 

Soon after leaving college, he was appointed a professor 
in the Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
in New York City. It was his original intention to engage 
in the missionary service, and spend his life in imparting the 
light of knowledge and preaching the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, through a crucified Saviour, to those enveloped in the 
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darkness of paganism. Considerations, however, connected 
with his family, prevented him from carrying into effect his 
early cherished hope, although he engaged in a cause by no 
means dissimilar, that of enlightening the beni hted mind of 
the deaf mute, and restoring him to the condition of social 
life, to happiness and heaven. About a year after he enter- 
ed upon his duties at the Institution, he commenced the 
study of theology in connection with the Union Theological 
Seminary, and was licensed to preach by the Third Presby- 
tery of New York in 1839. 

As far as his duties would permit, his labors as a preacher 
were devoted to the supply of vacant pulpits, and generally 
without compensation ; but having frequent calls to celebrate 
the ordinances of religion, he was, in 1849, ordained by the 
same body as an evangelist, and subsequently, at the request 
of a secession from the Dutch Reformed Church in Houston 
street, was induced to form the nucleus of a church of that 
denomination in connection with the South Classis of New 
York, and was installed as its pastor in L850, 

His health, however, did not long permit him to sustain 
this newly formed relation, and he was compelled to relin- 
quish it, after having performed its duties acceptably, and 
with success, for a little more than a year. 

Visiting Havana in the spring of 1851, from which he re- 
turned after an absence of two months with but little allevia- 
tion of his complaint, he was induced, by the hope that the 
less variable climate of an inland residence might prove bene- 
ficial to his health, to accept of the appointment which had 
been tendered to him of “ Superintendent of the Ohio Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum,” at Columbus, and entered upon the du- 
ties of this office on the first of last October. 

The disease of which he died, and which began to exhibit 
itself about three years ago in the form of rheumatism, was 
anchylosis, (the same which had prematurely cut off his two 
younger brothers,) the deposit of a bony substance in the 
joints, and which, baffling the skill of the ablest physicians, 
continued its progress till it had nearly locked up all powers 
of locomotion, and reached its fatal termination on Saturday 
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the 7th of August. He has left a wife and two young chil- 
dren, in the prime of his manhood, when he had but just com- 
pleted the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

The character of Mr. Cary was one of true benevolence. 
As a teacher (and in this capacity we best know him) he was 
not satisfied with merely developing the intellect of his pu- 
pils ; he labored to cultivate their social affections and impress 
their hearts. Until he entered into the family relation, and 
removed out of the Institution, he was accustomed to as- 
semble the pupils of his class on Sabbath evening, and hold 
familiar conversation with them on religious subjects, and 
his addresses on these occasions not unfrequently went 
directly to their consciences, implanting in their young 
minds those seeds of divine truth which have since brought 
forth the fruits of piety. He had, indeed, what many have 
not, a good physical adaptation to his work, a qualification 
essential to success as an instructor of the deaf and dumb. 
He not only had clear and comprehensive ideas of the mat- 
ter of his instructions, but the ability to express them in the 
vernacular language of the deaf mute, with rare perspicuity, 
impressiveness and grace. And with such a spirit, and such 
qualifications, he won, as might be expected, the confidence 
and affection of his pupils. 

His example in all the relations of life was why of imi- 
tation. As a son he was dutiful, affectionate, respectful. 
His venerable father, whose head is whitened by the snows 
of many winters, after his own household was broken up, 
found a home in his family. : 

He was a diligent student, and though his time was main- 
ly occupied in the business of teaching, his attainments in 
biblical learning were highly creditable, and he made himself 
master of some of the modern languages, 

As a writer, he expressed his ideas with clearness and pre- 
cision, always in good taste, and often with elegance of 
diction. 

Many of the readers of the Annats will recollect the val- 


uable and judicious bibliographical articles, prepared by him, - 


appended to some of the Annual Reports of the New York 
Institution ; and others may recollect his biographical sketches 
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of European deaf mutes, translated from the German of 
Kruse, which appeared several years ago in the “ Radii.” He 
also occasionally published in the newspapers, descriptions 
of scenes and incidents at the Institution, written with much 
graphic force, and admirably adapted to win general interest 
and sympathy in behalf of the deaf and dumb. 

His report to the trustees of the Ohio Asylum, the only 
one which he had opportunity to present, though occupied 
chiefly with topics of a local character, is drawn up with an 
ability which is surpassed by few that have emanated 
from any similar institution. 'To crown all he was a Chris- 
tian. No man ever doubted his piety. His religion was of 
a cheerful kind. Under acute and protracted pain, and in 
view of the slow but sure progress of disease, and certain 
death, he rejoiced to do or suffer whatever his Heavenly 
Father might lay upon him. To quote from the very brief 
note announcing his death, “ His departure was calm and glori- 
ous.” It was like the full-orbed sun sinking below the hori- 
zon and shedding his effulgent rays on the azure vault above, 
awakening the admiration of the beholder. 

As we have faith in the divine promises we can not doubt 
that if any man was ever prepared by the discipline of suf- 
fering and grace for the mansions of peace and holiness 
above, it was the subject of this notice. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, at 
which Mr. Cary’s death was announced, the subjoined reso- 
lutions, moved by Mr. P. M. Wetmore, prefaced by appropri- 
ate remarks on the character and services of the deceased, 
were unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That this Board have learned with profound regret the 
death of Reverend J. Addison Cary, Superintendent of the Ohio 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and formerly for many years a Professor 
of this Institution. 

Resolved, That in the lamented decease of Professor Cary, in the 
midst of his career of usefulness, the science of deaf-mute instruction 
has been deprived of one of its most able and accomplished advo- 
cates ; the cause of Christian benevolence, of an earnest and devoted 
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supporter, and the circle of his attached friends of one universally 
beloved for the many virtues of his personal character. 

Resolved, That this Board desires to express, through this medium, 
their sincere condolence and sympathy with the family of the de- 
ceased in the irreparable calamity which, in the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, has been visited upon them. 

Resolved, That a copy of the preceding resolutions be transmitted 
to the widow of the late Professor Cary, and published. 


HARVEY P. PEET, President. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Education in Ohio. We have received eight numbers— 
all that have yet been published—of the Ohio Journal of 
Education, a monthly periodical issued under the auspices 
of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. The outward ap- 
pearance of this publication is neat and attractive, and like 
Job, it is “full of matter.” It has six editors, resident in the 
six following cities, Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Sandus- 
ky, Marietta and Cleveland; and if numbers can give 
strength, the Journal may expect a long and vigorous life. 

For the last eighteen months, the Association named above, 
“has employed and sustained an agent, to devote his entire 
time and talents to the promotion of the interests of general 
education in the state,” and it is now proposed to send out 
from four to six competent, energetic men to aid him in his 
work. 

It is stated that from 20,000 to 25,000 persons in Ohio en- 
gage in teaching “at some time during the year,” and the 
suggestion is thrown out that “a voluntary contribution of 
one dollar from each of these, to the funds of the Associa- 
tion, would enable its friends to place the common school 
system of Ohio upon a better basis in five years, than the ordi- 
nary progress of public opinion would secure for it in a quar- 
ter of a century.” Undoubtedly it would do so, and we trust 
that the money will be forthcoming. 
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Convention of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb. The 
third meeting of this body was appointed to be held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; commencing on the twenty-fifth of August 
last. A large number of instructors from the eastern insti- 
tutions were preparing to attend and meet their brethren of 
the west, but the unexpected death of Mr. Cary, the Super- 
intendent of the Ohio Institution, rendering it doubtful 
whether the convention could be held with propriety and ad- 
vantage, it was finally, though with much regret, determined 
to postpone attendance to a more appropriate, if not a more 
convenient season. 

It will be seen, however, from the proceedings which we 
copy below from the Ohio Statesman, that delegates from 
most of the western institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
were on the ground. We are glad to see that they enter in- 
to the matter with the characteristic spirit and energy of 
their section of the country; and we trust that another year 
will bring us all together, to strengthen each other’s hands in 
the good work to which we are all devoted. The proceed- 
ings alluded to, were as follows. 


“The Third Annual Convention of Instructors. of the Deaf and 
Dumb having failed to convene, in consequence of an understanding 
in some of the Institutions that it was postponed, the delegates and 
friends present from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, assembled 
in the Ohio Institution at 10 o'clock, A. M., and organized informally 
by appointing J. A. Jacoss, of Kentucky, Chairman, H. S. Gitxet, 
of Ohio, Secretary, and Toomas MacIntireE, of Ohio, Interpreter. 

“Mr. J. S. Brown, of Indiana, tendered, on behalf of the officers 
of the Institution in his state, an invitation to hold the next Annual 
Convention in Indianapolis, at such time as might be deemed suitable. 

“On motion of Mr. L. H. Jenkins, of Ohio, it was 

“ Resolved, That this meeting recommend that the next Conven- 
tion be held in Indianapolis. 

“A committee to correspond and make arrangements relative to 
the next meeting was chosen, consisting of J. S. Brown, J. A. Jacobs, 
Lewis Weld of Conn., W. D. Cooke of N. C., and H. S. Gillet. 

“On motion of Mr. Brown, the committee were instructed under 
no circumstances to postpone the meeting of the next Convention. 

“Mr. H. Wilson subsequently offered, in behalf of the Ohio Board 
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of Trustees for Benevolent Institutions, an invitation to hold the next 
Convention at Columbus. The invitation was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 

“ Mr. Brown offered the following preamble and resolutions : 

“ WHEREAS, on the 7th inst., it pleased God to remove from his 
place of honorable trust and usefulness, Rev. J. Appison Cary, A. 
M., the Superintendent of the Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asylum; and 
whereas, we, the Delegates of the Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, entertain for his memo- 
ry the most profound sentiments of respect and esteem; therefore 
be it, 

“1. Resolved, That we deeply deplore the death of the Rev. J. 
Appison Cary, the Superintendent of the Ohio Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, both on account of his many amiable qualities which were 
so constantly manifested in all the relations of life, and that distin- 
guished success which had attended his labors for the intellectual, 
moral and religious improvement of deaf mutes. 

“2. Resolved, That in his death we mourn the loss of the upright 
man, the ripe scholar, the exemplary Christian, the kind and highly 
successful teacher, and distinguished divine. — 

“3. Resolved, That we will ever treasure among the most sacred 
trusts of our memories the virtues of the departed, believing that his 
life presented a model as Teacher and Superintendent rarely equaled, 
and never surpassed. 

“4, Resolved, That our highest wishes in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate deaf mutes of our common country will only be met when num- 
bers shall be raised up possessing the talents and virtues of our de- 
parted friend. 

“5. Resolved, That we would respectfully suggest to our friends 
of the New York Institution the propriety of preparing an extended 
memoir of the Rev. J. A. Cary for publication. 

“6. Resolved, That in this, the home of her deep affliction, we 
sincerely sympathize with the bereaved widow of our departed friend, 
and we claim the indulgence of mingling our tears with hers over 
the grave where reposes one so loved and so honored. 

“7, Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the 
family of the deceased, and that the same be communicated to the 
editors of different papers of this city, and to the editor of the 
American Annals for the Deaf and Dumb, with a request for publi- 
cation. 

“Mr. Gillet rose and said: Mr. Chairman—It may not be out of 
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place, in view of the relations which have existed between the de- 
ceased and myself, to say a few words. Hardly one year ago it was 
my pleasure, in connection with my associates, to welcome to our 
institution and our state, him of whose high place in our esteem 
these resolutions are designed to be a testimonial, and whose loss we 
can not but deplore. We had placed our expectations high, for we 
had heard of him as a man of reputation among men of reputation. 
That year has passed away, and in the inscrutable dispensation of 
Him who doeth all things well, it has proved to be the last of his 
useful life. During that time, in all our intercourse, I may say in 
behalf of myself and fellow-teachers, we have uniformly found him 
the courteous gentleman, the ripe scholar, the accomplished instructor, 
the tender guardian of the unfortunates committed to his charge. 
Having long been a teacher himself, he could sympathize with the 
teacher in his difficulties and toils, and none better than he knew 
how to address words of encouragement to cheer him to renewed 
effort. Had it pleased an all-wise Providence to spare his life and 
health, our highest anticipations, I doubt not, would have been fully 
realized. But, alas! that our most cherished plans should so often 
be thwarted by the higher and wiser purposes of Him in whose hand 
are the issues of life! 

“Mr. Cary has gone from among us. The tongue so eloquent in 
counsel is silent. The countenance, ever beaming with sympathy, 
and kindling emotion in those around him, is calm in the impress of 
death. The voiceless mute in vain looks for the accustomed smile 
of approval. A venerable father is now absent, on the melancholy 
errand of depositing his remains in their last resting place among the 
ashes of departed kindred. His widowed companion, his orphaned 
children—my poor language can not tell their loss. 

“ But blessed be the gospel, which upon the darkest hour of our 
humanity opens the brightest prospect of immortality. It was his 
guiding star, his moving impulse, his strong consolation. By it he 
lived, and in the peaceful radiance of the hope it inspires he died. 
May the remembrance of his laborious and exemplary life, his un- 
pretending piety, and unwearied sympathy for the wants and woes 
of our race, ever quicken us in the benevolent work to which we 
have consecrated our best years, and contribute to prepare us for that 
rest to which in the midst of his usefulness he has been called. 

“The preamble and resolutions were then unanimously adopted, 
and the remarks of Mr. G. requested to be reduced to writing for 
publication with the proceedings. 
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“On motion of H. N. Hubbell of Ohio, it was ordered that the 
proceedings of this meeting be sent for publication to the city papers, 
the American Annals, and the Radii. 

“ After accepting an invitation to dine at the Institution, the meet- 


ing adjourned. 
J. A. JACOBS, Chairman. 
H. GILLET, Secretary. 


Higher Education for the Deaf and Dumb. In the last 
number of the Annas, we reported the action of the Amer- 
ican Asylum, in respect to the formation of a higher class in 
the institution. That class has been formed, under very 
favorable auspices, and has been placed in the experienced 
and capable hands of Mr. William W. Turner. A similar 
class has also been formed in the New York Institution. 
We have before us a “ Report on the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, in the Higher Branches of Learning, by Harvey 
P. Peet, LL. D.,” the President of the Institution, in which 
the necessity for such a provision to carry forward the educa- 


tion of deaf mutes, is forcibly set forth. We have only 
room for a few extracts from this Report, embracing some of 
the conclusions at which Dr. Peet arrives. 


“The teacher of the High Class should be selected by the Board 
for superior character and eminent qualifications as an instructor of 
the deaf and dumb. He should possess talent, thorough education, 
very varied and accurate information ; ability to command the atten- 
tion of his pupils, and rare facility in interpreting words and idioms, 

_with rapidity, spirit, and fidelity in the language of gestures. His 
character, manners, and social position should be such, that he can 
in the absence of the President creditably supply his place as Vice- 
Principal, ex officio. 

“The term of instruction of the proposed class, should not be less 
than two years; three would be more desirable; and there may 
even be pupils, for whom it may be advantageous to remain four 
years. The extension beyond two years is a matter to be considered 
hereafter, when the High School is fully established, and its course 
of studies marked out. Such an extension may possibly make ne- 
cessary the appointment of an additional professor. 

“The studies of the class should embrace the higher branches of 
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a good English education. Special attention should be paid to the 
etymology, syntax, synonyms, idioms and colloquial and figurative 
expressions of our language. A course of reading, selected from the 
best authors, should be marked out, to give the class a general ac- 
quaintance with the better portions of our popular literature. The 
studies of the seventh year in History, Geography, Arithmetic and 
Astronomy, should be continued, and made thorough. Attention 
should be given to Drawing, and special encouragement to any de- 
cided talent for the fine arts. Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
and such other useful and ornamental sciences as may be found de- 
sirable, may be taught. 

“Tf there should be pupils in the class who have already mastered 
the studies to which the majority of the class attend, or who, by 
superior talent and industry, are able to pursue additional studies at 
the same time, a special course may be marked out for such. Some 
might wish to acquire the French, or one or two other languages. 
Others might desire to perfect themselves in Book-keeping, or in 
Trigonometry and other practical branches of the mathematics, with 
a view to obtain employment as accountants, surveyors, civil engi- 
neers, etc. There has been an instance in France, in which a deaf 
mute (Paul de Vigan) went through a course of the Physical Sci- 
ences with distinction. And there are semi-mutes both in Europe 
and in America, (as Dr. Kitto of London, and James Nack of New 
York,) who have attained to eminence as scholars, and have been 
successful in authorship. There may be among our pupils some, 
whose energies demand employment, while their circumstances do 
not oblige them to follow a remunerative calling. Such may become 
distinguished in departments of Natural History or Science. 

“Those members of the class who possess a fair ability to articu- 
late and to read on the lips, should be exercised in those accomplish- 
ments, with a view to increase their facilities for social intercourse. 
It may even be found expedient to practice them in some generally 
understood system of short-hand writing, as well as in some eligible 
method of syllabic dactylology, if such a method be found, by which 
those deaf persons, who are blessed with companions more than 
usually quick and intelligent, may be able to receive from them, on 
paper, or in the fingers, verbatim reports of public discourses or of 
social conversations. 

“Tt is evident that only a general outline of the studies of the pro- 
posed class can be sketched in advance. To fill up the details will 
demand very careful reflection, and a. thorough knowledge of the 
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previous attainments of the class. When the foundation of the 
class is decided on, its professor appointed, and its members selected, 
the programme of studies can be laid down and arranged. 

“We may add, however, that while the members of this class 
should be required to use words as much as practicable in their inter- 
course with their teacher and with each other, we accord with the 
opinion expressed by the President in his Report, (p. 110,) that it is 
not advisable by any means to prohibit the use of the language of 
signs for the explanation of words and phrases, or even for the com- 
munication of facts. In no way can the lessons of a class of deaf 
mutes be made more impressive, or their progress be more easy and 
rapid, than by the judicious use of the language of signs, in the hands 
of a master of that language. 

“The members of this class should enjoy some privileges to mark 
the sense entertained of their advanced position, and be invested 
with a degree of monitorial authority over the other pupils. They 
should, however, remain subject to the general regimen of the Insti- 
tution; and those whose prospects or circumstances do not make it 
inexpedient, should continue to improve themselves in the trade they 
have already learned; thus retaining and strengthening habits of in- 
dustry and self-dependence, and promoting health. As they will be 
at the critical period of life when the moral character is exposed to 
the greatest dangers, the moral and religious influences of the Insti- 
tution will be to them of peculiar value.” 


The following are the resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Directors. 


“1. Resolved, That it is expedient to establish in the Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, a class of pupils to pur- 
sue a coyrse of studies embracing as far as practicable the following, 
viz., Instruction in the common branches continued, Drawing, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Natural History, Geometry, Algebra, Logic, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy, and such others as the President may 
from time to time direct. 

“2. Resolved, That the said class should consist of at least six 
pupils,—three of each sex, to be selected at the annual examination, 
in July next, by the Superintendent of Common Schools, the Presi- 
dent, and the Committee of Examination. 

“3. Resolved, That it be recommended to the Board of Directors - 
to make the necessary provision for the support and education of the 
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said class, until the result of the contemplated application in its be- 
half to the Legislature shall be known. 

“4, Resolved, That the President have authority to admit into the 
said class, after a sufficient examination under his direction as to 
character and qualifications, such additional number of pupils, who 
may desire to pursue their studies in the higher branches of learning, 
as in his judgment the advancement of the class may render expe- 
dient.” 


Dr. Peet informs us, in a private letter, that the class thus 
formed now numbers twenty pupils, and that its prospects 
of success are quite encouraging. 


The Idioms of the Deaf and Dumb. At the Second Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, 
held in Hartford a year ago, a very interesting paper on 
“ Deaf-Mute Idioms” was read by the Rev. Mr. Cary, late 
Superiniendent of the Ohio Asylum, from which we make 
the following extract. Mr. Cary says: 


“Tn illustration of the foregoing remarks, we wish to present some- 
what at length, specimens of the peculiar idioms of the deaf and 
dumb. They will bring out into a strong light, the great difficulty 
in teaching the deaf and dumb, which is, to make them write in an 
English style, to construct their sentences according to English mod- 
els. They will also, we think, make an impression, such as an accu- 
mulation of facts alone can make, of the grand obstacle which the deaf 
mute encounters in his education, viz., the great diversity of forms 
in which his thoughts may couch themselves, and the uncertainty as 
to which of them may suit the language of the people among whom 
he dwells. These illustrative sentences may serve also to convince 
the visitors of our schools, that they ought to be surprised at the 
general accuracy with which our pupils use the English tongue, 
rather than at the occasional errors which mar their style and betray 
their peculiar infirmity. In order that the reader may see that the 
peculiarities of the deaf-mute style which strike him as so singular 
and new, are found in both ancient and modern foreign tongues, a 
few selections will be given, though imperfectly, in English words, 
the resemblance appearing much stronger in the original than it is 
possible to make it in a translation. 
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NEW WORDS. 

Deaf mutes under instruction acquire ideas faster than words. 
Hence they are often inclined to coin new words to supply the defi- 
ciency. In doing this they often show much ingenuity and remark- 
able clearness of perception. A few words are here given, some of 
them in the very sentences which the pupil wrote when introducing 
them :— 


As Road-boat for canal-boat. 

Wall-floor for pavement which is made of stones and laid level 
like a floor. 

Brick-levels for a sidewalk which is level and made of brick. 

Sparkle-stones for a flint. 

Small-poxers for those who have had the small-pox. 


WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

George Whitefield war-hooped it. 

A naughty child disgoods the good children. 

An orderous pupil orders the boys. 

He mercied (pitied) them. 

We were interested to look at the various biographies of the pic- 
tures (portraits) which had been painted. 

Jane haughts (is haughty.) 

She dunged (breathed hard in dying.) 

A repentable man has besought God. 

Before starting the captain of the steamboat told the boilers (en- 
gineers.) 

I grated her, ¢. e., thanked her. 

I gratify (thank) God, because the pupils came from their parents 
to learn the alphabet. (The pupil learns that gratitude and grateful 
mean the same as thankfulness and thankful, and he then makes 
similar new verbs to suit his purpose.) 

The pupils funeraled in Prince Street, 7. e., they walked two and 
two in procession as at a funeral. 

The children often play and bellows with the bellows for the fire. 

Father Matthew purchased the grave-farm, ¢. e., a plot of ground 
for a cemetery. 

My father some years ago determined to remove to the West, but 
my mother wonted. 

That island is now called Great Britain, and the natives were 
our ascendants. (The pupil meaning ancestors, the opposite of de- 
scendants.) 

He eloquented them very much. 
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ABSTRACT NOUNS. 

The constable caught the man in the prison, and he was very 
miserableness. 

The people of the United States are voluntariness like the people 
of England. 

Mr. L. very kindness Mr. C. 

(Compare Ps. ex. 8. “Thy people shall be willing in the day of 
thy power.” Hebrew, Thy people willingness.) 


ADJECTIVES AGREEING IN GENDER WITH NOUNS. 


My mother received a letter from A’s husband last August. 
Her (Capt. John Smith’s) mother could not whip, for she was 
very weak. 

(Compare Greek—John xvii. 24. That they may see the glory 
the my; fem. 

Also Latin—Gen. iv. 1. Adam vero cognovit uxorem swam 
Hevam, 7. e., Eve her wife. 

And French—John xix. 26. Jesus done voyant sa mére—dit a 
sa mére, Femme viola ton fils. Puis il dit au Disciple; Viola ta 
mére.) 


THE VERB PRECEDING ITS NOMINATIVE. 


Mr. C. told to stand and began the pupils to write. 

Some of the gentlemen threw at the tenpins on the floor, and fell 
down the tenpins on it. 

Then the horse drew the wagon away and fell down the large 
baskets of bread. 

I expect will come my brother to arrive at New York. 

(Compare Hebrew—Ps. ]xxii. 20. The prayers of David the 
son of Jesse are ended. Literally, Ended prayers David son Jesse. 

Also Vulgate—Lev. xxi. 1. Dixit quoque Dominus ad Moysen. 
And Ex. xv. 1. Then sung Moses and the children of Israel sung 
this to the Lord.) 


OMISSION OF THE VERB TO BE. 


O sweet angels always with Jesus who in heaven. 

O blessed my Father who in heaven. 

(Compare the Lord’s Prayer, Our Father who in the heavens. 

Also Hebrew—Ps. exviii. 1. Give thanks to Jehovah for good 
(ki-tob) for forever mercy his. LEnglish—O give thanks unto the 
Lord; for he ts good; because his mercy endureth forever. 
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Hebrew—Ps. exx. 7. I peace, but when I speak they for war. 
English—I am for peace, but when I speak, they are for war. 

Hebrew, interrogative—Ruth i. 19. And they said, This Naomi? 
English—ZJs this Naomi ? 

Greek—Luke xxiv. 37. Eirene umin. English—Peace be to 
you.) 

MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES. 

Was he dying to die? Yes, his soul was taken away. 

The aurora borealis was very beautiful to twilight the sky. 

T am unwilling to be a speak because quarrel. 

Pres. Tyler is a sentimental man. (When the pupil was asked 

_ What he meant by sentimental, he replied, that President Tyler was 
the chief magistrate and sent men here and there to do his bidding.) 

Miss is brittle passionate when the girls joke her, 7. e., she 
is quick-tempered. 

A pupil who had received the present of a New Testament, cov- 
ered it with white paper, and was anxious to prevent others from in- 
juring it. He had learned a prohibitory phrase on the doors of cer- 
tain workshops, and as he thought it would answer his purpose ex- 
actly, he copied it in a fair hand on the clean cover—No Apmit- 
TANCE. 

The boys went up into the sitting-room. They must order, but 
several of them out of ordered.” 


“Vox Oculis Subjecta.” In one of Mr. Porter’s biblio- 
graphical articles, (ANNaxs, Vol. I., No. 3,) some account is 
given of the book thus entitled. George Brinley, Jr., Esq., 
of this city, possesses a copy of this very rare work, which 
he has kindly put into our hands. It originally belonged to 
the late Judge Cranch of Washington. Mr. Porter states 
that it was written by an American, whose name and history 
were unknown to him. Judge Cranch gives the name of 
the author as “ Francis Green, native of Boston,” but does 
not say how he ascertained it. The volume is made up 
principally of extracts from Bulwer, Amman, Holder and 
Wallis. In the Appendix, some illustrations are given of 
the attainments of Mr. Braidwood’s pupils in the use of lan- 
guage; two of which we subjoin. The first is as follows. 
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“ Copy of the Form of Prayer, taken from the mouth of a child 
who had been dumb. 

“© God! pardon all my sins, make me good and holy ;—bless 
my father and my sister, and all my friends :—keep me from all 
evil, sin, and danger, and take my soul to heaven when I die, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake! Amen!” 


The other is a copy of verses, in respect to which Mr. 
Porter very properly remarks, “ we must be excused from re- 
ceiving them as the production of one deaf from birth.” 


“ON SEEING GARRICK ACT. 


“When Britain’s Roscius on the stage appears, 
Who charms all eyes, and (J am told, ) all ears, 
With ease the various passions I can trace, 
Clearly reflected from that wondrous face ; 
Whilst true conception, with just action join’d, 
Strongly impress each image on my mind :— 
What need of sounds, when plainly I descry 
Th’ expressive features, and the speaking eye ? 
That eye, whose bright and penetrating ray 
Doth Shakespear’s meaning to my soul convey : 
Best commentator on great Shakspear’s text! 
When Garrick acts, no passage seems perplext.” 


The writer adds, “ The above lines appeared in some of 
the London newspapers and magazines of the times, name- 
ly, about the end of the year 1768.” 


‘A New Head to an Old Institution. Mr. Collins Stone, 
who has been connected with the American Asylum as one 
of its instructors for about twenty years, has received and 
accepted the Superintendency of the Ohio Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, made vacant by the death of Mr. Cary, 
and has entered upon the performance of his duties. The 
long experience of Mr. Stone, together with the energy and 
executive talent which he will carry to his new sphere of 
action, give us the highest assurance of the future prosperity 
of the institution over which he is henceforth to preside. 
His old associates resign him with regret, so far as personal 
feeling is concerned ; but they are happy to regard his trans- 
lation to the West as furnishing a new bond of connection 
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between the deaf-mute institutions of the two sections of 
the country, and, as the following note more fully testifies, 
their best wishes will attend him in all his future labors. It 
was put into his hands on the day of his departure from 
Hartford, as a spontaneous expression of regard from the 
principal and all the instructors of the Asylum. 


American Asy.ium, Oct. 9, 1852. 
Mr. Stone: 

Dear Sir: Having been officially notified of your ac- 
ceptance of the appointment of Superintendent of the Ohio 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and of your early depar- 
ture, we can not let you go without a few farewell words. 

We part with you in sorrow and in joy ;—sorrow at the 
loss of a long tried and faithful friend and associate, whom 
an intimate acquaintance of many years has taught us to 
love and respect ; and joy that a sister institution is hence- 
forth to receive the benefit of your ripe experience, by an 
appointment honorable alike to herself and to you. 

Confident of your success in your new position, and pray- 
ing for your future welfare, we subscribe ourselves, 

Most sincerely, 
Your friends, 


LEWIS WELD, 
LAURENT CLERC, 
WILLIAM W. TURNER, 
LUZERNE RAE, 
SAMUEL PORTER, 
JARED A. AYRES, 
HENRY B. CAMP, 
DUDLEY COOKE, 
WILSON WHITON, 
JAMES L. WHEELER. 
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